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In this article I shall use the term 
Plymouth Colony loosely, as including 
Martha’s Vineyard and its adjacent 
islands, not under the jurisdiction of 
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ize the aborigial inhabitants of the soil 
where they might have their Colony, en- 
tered influentially into the thoughts and 
actions of the Pilgrims in deciding to 
leave Leyden for America. This is dis- 
tinctly stated by Gov. Bradford, in his 
History, where, after mentioning other 
motives, he adds : — 


Lastly, (and which was not least,) a great 
hope & inward zeall they had of laying some 
good foundation, or at least to make some 
way thereunto, for ye propagating & advanc- 
ing ye gospell of ye kingdom of Christ in 
these remote parts of ye world; yea, though 
they should be but even as stepping-stones 
unto others for ye performing of so great a 
work, 


Edward Winslow, in his Ayfocricze 
Unmasked, declares that two prominent 
considerations before their minds were, 
(1), to teach their oppressed brethren in 
England how to relieve themselves, and, 
(2), to seek the conversion of the natives 
of New England; in these words : — 


They [he is speaking of Robinson and 
Brewster] I say, out of their Christian care 
of the flock of Christ committed to them, 
conceived, if God would be pleased to dis- 
cover some place unto us (though in Amer- 
zca), and give us so much favour with the 
King and State of Zxgland as to have their 
protection there, where wee might enjoy the 
like liberty, and where, the Lord favouring our 
endeavours by his blessing, wee might ex- 
emplarily shew our tender country-men by 
our example (no less burthened than our- 
selves) where they might live, and comforta- 
bly subsist and enjoy the like liberties with 
us, being freed from anti-Christian bondage, 
keep their names and nation, and not only 
bee a meanes to enlarge the Dominions of 
our State, but the Church of Christ also, if 
the Lord have a people amongst the Natives 
whither hee should bring us, &c. Hereby, 
in their grave Wisdomes, they thought wee 
might more glorifie God, doe more good to 
our Countrey, better provide for our posterity, 
and live to be more refreshed by our labours, 
than ever wee could doe in Holland, where 
wee were. 
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George Morton states the case as fol- 
lows, in his preface to the first publica- 
tion (A Relation or Lournall, etc.) made 
of the progress of affairs at Ply- 
mouth ;: — 


The desire of carrying the Gospell of 
Christ into those forraigne parts, amongst 
those people that as yet have no knowledge 
nor tast of God, as also to procure vnto 
themselves and others a quiet and comforta- 
ble habytation ; weare amongst these things 
the inducements unto these undertakers of 
the then hopefull, and now experimentally 
knowne, good enterprice for plantation in 
New England, to set afoote and prosecute 


the same, and though it fared with them, as — 


it is common to the most actions of this na- 
ture, that the first attemps proue difficult, 
as the Sequell more at large expresseth, yet 
it hath pleased God, even beyond our expec- 
tation in so short a time, to give hope of let- 
ting some of them see (though some he hath 
taken out of this vale of tears) some grounds 
of hope of the accomplishment of doth 
those endes by them, at first propounded. 


Robert Cushman, in his Reasons and 
Considerations touching the Lawfullness 
of removeing out of England into the 
parts of America, recognizes this prom- 
inent end of their emigration, and em- 
phasizes it thus : — 


And first, seeing we daily pray for the con- 
version of the heathens, we must consider 


whether there be not some ordinary meanes © 


and course for vs to take to convert them, 
or whether praier for them be only referred 
to God’s extraordinarie worke from heaven. 
Now it seemeth vnto me that we ought also 
to endeavour and vse the meanes to convert 
them ; and the means can not be vsed vnlesse 
we goe to them, or they come to vs: to vs 
they can not come, our land is full; to them 
we may goe, their land is emptie. 


If the papers of John Robinson could 
be recovered, doubtless some discussion 
of this subject, marked by his wonted 
thorough good sense, warm heart, and 
great, reverent, and loving familiarity with 
the Scriptures, would be found among 
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them. The tone of that discussion may 
be inferred from the following extract 
from a letter which he wrote to the 
church at Plymouth, over date of 19th 
Dec., 1623, after the news of the killing 
of Wituwamet, Peeksuot, and other con- 
spirators at Wessagusset, by Standish 
and his men, had reached Leyden. 


Concerning ye killing of those poor In- 
deans, of which we heard at first by repute, 
and since by more certaine relation, oh ! how 
happy a thing had it been, if you had con- 
verted some, before you had killed any. 
Upon this occasion let me be bould to ex- 
horte you seriously to consider of ye dispo- 
sition of your Captaine [Myles Standish] 
whom I love, and am persuaded ye Lord in 
great mercie and for much good hath sent 
you him, if you use him aright. He is a 
man humble and meek amongst you, and 
towards all in ordinarie cause. But now if 
this be merely from a humane [z. e. human ; 
that is, natural and not regenerate] spirite, 
there is cause to fear that by occasion, espe- 
tially of provocation, ther may be wanting 
yt tenderness of ye life of man (made after 
God’s image) which is meete. 


The minds of the Plymouth men were 
so intensely and engrossingly occupied 
—by constraint of the hard necessity 
that came upon them — with the vital 
struggle to maintain their own existence 
against treachery in England and pov- 
erty and privation here, that it was little 
of thought or labor that they could 
have spared at first for purely mission- 
ary efforts among the savages that sur- 
rounded them, even if the language 
and temper of the Indians had invited 
labor of that description. That they 
did what they could would appear from 
now and then an incidental scrap of tes- 
timony. Bradford, writing of the au- 
tumn of 1622, says that Squanto, — the 
Wampanoag who, having been carried 
to England by Capt. George Waymouth 
in 1605, and there learned English, and 
made his way back by some ship, had 
been very serviceable to them as an in- 
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terpreter, —who had started with Gov. 
Bradford on a voyage to go south round 
the Cape for corn, but, they being blown 
back into Chatham harbor by contrary 
winds, was taken sick there— 


of an Indean feavor, bleeding much at ye nose 
(which ye Indeans take for a simptome of 
death), and within a few days dyed ther ; 
desiring ye Govr, to pray for him, that he 
might goe to ye Englishman’s God in hea- 
ven; and bequeathed sundrie of his things to 
sundry of his English friends, as remem- 
brances of his love; of whom they had a 
great loss. 


I do not know whether Prince has 
preserved a tradition that remained in 
the Colony, or whether it is only an in- 
ference which he himself drew from the 
above record of Bradford ; but he says, 
in his Annals, “it is to be hoped that 
Squanto was converted.” 

So Winslow, in his Good Mewes, inci- 
dentally mentions his own labors with 
fTobomok, a Wampanoag war captain, 
and Corbitant, as he was on his way 
home from Sowams to Plymouth with 
them, in March, 1623. I quote from 
the modernized spelling of Young: — 


Observing us to crave a blessing on our 
meat before we did eat, and after to give 
thanks for the same, he asked us what was 
the meaning of that ordinary custom. Here- 
upon I took occasion to tell them of God’s 
works of creation and preservation, of his laws 
and ordinances, especially of the ten com- 
mandments; all of which they hearkened 
unto with great attention and liked well of ; 
only the seventh commandment they ob- 
jected against, thinking there were many in- 
conveniences in it, that a man should be 
tied to one woman ; about which we reasoned 
a good time. Also I told them that what- 
ever good things we had we received from 
God, as the Author and Giver thereof; and 
therefore craved his blessing upon what we 
had, and were about to eat, that it might 
nourish and strengthen our bodies; and 
having eaten sufficient, being satisfied there- 
with, we again returned thanks to the same, 
our God, for that our refreshing, &c. This 
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all of them concluded to be very well; and 
said they believed almost all the same things, 
and that the same power that we called God 
they called Kzehtax. Much profitable con- 
ference was occasioned hereby, which would 
be too tedious to relate, yet was no less de- 
lightful to them than comfortable to us. 


In the division of land at Plymouth 
among the inhabitants, “as their lotes 
were cast in 1623,” Hobomok is men- 
tioned as sharing with the Mayflower 
men, and his ground as having been that 
“which lyeth betweene Jo. Howland’s 
and Steuen Hobkinses ” [Plymouth Col- 
ony Records, Book of Deeds, 1.4]. There 
is evidence that he resided there after 
the English manner, and died a Chris- 
tian among them, previous to 1642. I 
suppose the following also, from Mew 
Englands First Fruits, which was 
printed in London in 1643, to refer to 
him (the drought mentioned was in the 
summer of 1623) :— 


Many years since, at Plimmouth Planta- 
tion, when the Church did fast and pray for 
Raine in extreme Drought ; it being a very 
hot and cleare sun-shine day, all the former 
part thereof; an Jydian of good quality, 
being present, and seeing what they were 
about, fell a wondering at them for praying for 
raine in a day so unlikely, when all Sunne 
and no clouds appeared; and thought that 
their God was not able to give Raine at 
such atime as that; but this poore wretch 
seeing them still to continue in their Pray- 
ers, and beholding at last that the clouds be- 
gan to rise, and by that time they had ended 
their Duty the Raine fell in a most sweet, 
constant, soaking showre, fell into wonder- 
ment at the power that the English had with 
their God, and the greatnesse and goodnesse 
of that God whom they served, and was 
smitten with terror that he had abused them 
and their God by his former hard thoughts of 
them; and resolved from that day not to 
rest till he did know this great good God, 
and for that end to forsake the Jzdians, and 
cleave to the English, which he presently 
did, and labored by all publique and private 
meanes to suck in more and more of the 
knowledge of God, and his ways. And as he 
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increased in knowledge so in affection and 
also in his practice, reforming and conform- 
ing himselfe accordingly: and (though he 
was much tempted by inticements, scoffs, and 
scornes from the /zdians) yet could he never 
be gotten from the Zzglish, nor from seek- 
ing after their God, but died amongst them, 
leaving some good hopes in their hearts that 
his soule went to rest. 


In the first article of this series (page 
273) I said that the idea of what we now 
understand by missionary labors, first 
developed itself into practical working 
shape in New England, in the labors of 
John Eliot and his associates, in the work 
at Vonantum, reaching its first preach- 
ing in Oct., 1646. I desire to recall that 
statement, as an error. I was misled 
by authorities in whom I trusted, and 
particularly by Gookin, who dates the 
beginning of the Mayhews’ labors in 
1648, or 1649; not, when that was writ- 
ten, having myself examined the origin- 
al sources in reference to that point. I 
find the amplest testimony that Thomas 
Mayhew was not only himself preach- 
ing to the Indians in Martha’s Vineyard 
(Capawack) before Mr. Eliot began to 
preach to those at Vonantum, but that 
he already had an Indian convert, Hza- 
coomes, who was at the same time able 
to preach, and who did preach with him 
with great acceptance. 


Ro mas Mayh 2 


MAYHEW’S SIGNATURE. 


Thomas Mayhew was born in Eng- 
land, and was the son of Thomas, who 
had been a merchant in Southampton, 
England, and who came over in 1631, 
and was active in trade, first at Medford 
and afterwards at Watertown, and who 
obtained a grant of Martha’s Vineyard 
in 1642, and was appointed governor of 
the same. Thomas, junior, who had 
been educated at Cambridge in England, 
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and who was immediately sent by his 
father with a small company to settle 
the island, was invited by that company, 
when established at Edgartown, to be 
their minister. His English flock being 
small, and his heart anxious to do good, 
his attention was attracted by the miser- 
able condition of the natives without the 
gospel; and, with the rapid facility of a 
young scholar and a good linguist (he 
was then about twenty-one years of age, 
and had “attained no small knowledge 
in the Latin and Greek tongues, and 
was not wholly a stranger to the He- 
brew”), he soon acquired such a com- 
mand of the Al/gonguin speech that he 
could converse with ease with the Indians 
around him. He labored assiduously to 
win their confidence by friendly acts, and 
to persuade them to listen to the eternal 
truth. In 1643, before Eliot had more 
than begun to learn the language, if he 
had then begun, Mayhew rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy in the clear hope of 
his first convert, the good Azacoomes. 
His grandson, Experience Mayhew, 
many years after related, by the help of 
his grandfather’s manuscripts, the story 
of these labors. From that narrative I 
extract the following mention of these 
first beginnings with this first inqui- 
rer: — 

Now, observing in this Azacoomes a Dispo- 
sition to hear and receive Instruction; ob- 
serving also, that his Countenance was grave 
and sober, he resolved to essay in the first 
Place what he could do with him, and im- 
mediately took an Opportunity to discourse 
him; and finding Encouragement to go on 
in his Endeavours to instruct and enlighten 
him, he invited him to come to his House every 
Lord’s day evening, that so he might then 
more especially have a good Opportunity to 
treat with him about the things of Gop, and 
open the mysteries of his Kingdom to him. 

Fliacoomes accepting his kind Invitation, 
Mr. Wayhew used his utmost Endeavours to 
enlighten him. And Azacoomes seemed as ea- 
gerly to suck in the Instructions given him, as 
if his Heart had been before prepared by 
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Gop, and made good Ground, in order to a 
due Reception of his Word sown init: And 
thus as a new-born Babe, desiring the sincere 
Milk of the Word, that he might grow thereby, 
he increased daily in knowledge ; and, so far 
as could appear, grew in Grace also. 

But Azacoomes’ thus conversing with, and 
hearkening to the Zxg/ish, was soon noised 
about among the /dians; and the news of it 
coming to the Sachems and Pawwaws of 
the Island, they were, as obscure a Person 
as Hiacoomes was, much alarmed at it : and 
some of them endeavoured with all their 
Might to discourage him from holding com- 
munication with the Zzglish, and from re- 
ceiving any Instruction from them. But all 
that these could say or do to this end was 
to no Purpose; for it seems that Cod, by 
whom ot many wise Men after the Plesh, nor 
many mighty, nor many noble, are called, had 
by his special Grace effectually called him 
out of Darkness into his marvellous Light ; 
and having now had a Taste of that knowl- 
edge of God and Christ, which is Life eter- 
nal, he was resolved that nothing should hin- 
der him from laboring after still higher at- 
tainments in it. say tas hs 

In this and the following year, 1645, Mr. 
Mayhew went on with his Design of in- 
structing his A/acoomes, and several others 
of the Zuzdians, as he had Opportunity; and 
now fiacoomes begins to be so far from 
needing to be taught the first Principles of the 
Oracles of God, that he becomes a Teacher of 
others; communicating to as many as he 
could the Knowledge he himself had at- 
tained: And some there were that now 
began to hearken to him, yet seemed not to 
be duly affected with the Truths taught by 
him, and many utterly rejected them; but 
God now sending a general Stckness among 
them, it was observed by the /zdzans them- 
selves, that such as had but given a hearing 
to the things by Azacoomes preached among 
them, and shewed any regard to them, were © 
far more gently visited with it than others 
were; but Aizacoomes and his Family in a 
manner not at all. At this many of the Zz- 
dians were much affected, for they evidently 
saw that he who, for the sake of the Truth, 
exposed himself to the Rage of his Enemies, 
and such as adhered to him, fared better than 
those that opposed both him and ¢hat, and 
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being thus affected, many of the People de- 
sired to be instructed by him; and some 
Persons of Quality, such as before despised 
him, sent for him (as Cormelius for Peter) to 
come and instruct them, and those about 
them: so in particular did one AZohgsoo, af- 
terwards to be mentioned. 

And now the Zzdians began not only to 
give some credit to the Truth by /Zzacoomes 
brought to them, but were also awakened 
by what they had heard and believed, so as 
humbly to confess their Sins, and be con- 
cerned how they should obtain the Pardon 
of them, and also to renounce their own 
Gods and Pawwaws, and promise to serve 
the true God only. 


In 1644, having great encourage- 
ment from this first case of the pow- 
er of the gospel over the savage heart, 
and being able now, from his famil- 
jarity with their speech, to labor pri- 
vately with the natives, but hopeless as 
yet of any public access to them, on ac- 
count of the opposition that would be 
made thereto by the Sagamores and the 
Pawwaws, Mr. Mayhew commenced to 
visit them at their wigwams, and to use 
all opportunities elsewhere. In this 
F{iacoomes worked with him, and some 
good seed was sown. But in 1646, the 
effect of the sickness which is referred 
to above was so marked in calling the 
attention of the Indians to the gospel, 
that two of the chiefs, A7zohgsoo, above 
named (or (Zyoxeo, as the name is writ- 
ten elsewhere), and 7awanguatuck, sent 
for Hiacoemes, and questioned him as to 
all he knew “in the wayes of God.” So, 
in Mr. Mayhew’s words, written soon 
after, — 


He shewed unto them all things he knew 
concerning God the Father, Sonne, and 
Holy Ghost ; AZyoxeo asking him how many 
Gods the English did worship, he answered, 
one God, whereupon AZyoxeo reckoned up 
about 37 principal gods he had, and shall I 
(said he) throw away these 37. gods for one? 
Hiacoomes replied, What do you think, of 
your self? Ihave throwne away all those, 
and a great many more some years ago, yet 
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am preserved as you see this day ; you speak 
true, said AZyoxeo ; therefore I will throw 
away all my gods too, and serve that one 
God with you. acoomes told them all, he 
did feare this great God only, and also ina 
speciall manner that the Son of God did 
suffer death to satisfie the wrath of God his 
Father, for all those who did trust in him, 
and forsake their sinnes, and that the Spirit 
of God did work these things in the hearts 
of men, and that himself did feare this great 
God only, was sorry for his sinnes, desiring 
to be redeemed by Jesus Christ, and to walk 
in God’s commandments; this with many 
truths more he shewed unto them, As Ad- 
am’s transgression, and the misery of the 
world by it, and did conclude that if they 
had such hearts as he, they should have the 
same mercies. He reckoned up to them 
many of their sins, as having many Gods, 
going to Pawwaws; and Aiacoomes told 
me himself, that this was the first time that 
ever he saw the Indians sensible of their 
sins ; formerly they did but hear it as a new 
thing, but not so nearly concerning them, 
for they were exceeding thankful, saying also, 
now we have seen our sins. 


They then became very anxious for 
Mr. Mayhew “to give them a publick 
Meeting, to make known to them the 
Word of God in their own Tongue ;” 
and the Sagamore urged him, by saying, 
“You shall be to us as one that stands 
by arunning river, filling many Vessels ; 
even so shall you fill us with everlasting 
knowledge.” He hastened to do so, and 
made arrangements to give them a meet- 
ing once a month, but at the end of the 
first they desired it as often as once a 
week, which was too frequently for his 
convenience ; so they compromised at 
length on once a fortnight. But with 
the help of A/zacoomes it was arranged 
that, with the Indian preacher on the 
Sabbath, and the English at a week-day 
lecture, a weekly audience of Indians 
heard the gospel in the island, from that 
time forth. The exact date in the year 
1646 of the first of these public preach- 
ings I have not found, but sundry cir- 
cumstances point to the summer, or the 
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earliest of the autumnal months; so that, 
as Eliot’s first visit to Voxantum was on 
the 28th October, 1646, I must think 
that Mayhew has as decided a claim to 
have preceded him in public preaching 


_ in Algonguin, as he surely has to the 


acquisition of the tongue, its private use 
in missionary labors, and their first fruits 
in the conversion and the co-labor of 
fiacoomes. 

In the following year a general meet- 
ing was held of all the Indians on the 
island who were inclined to Christianity, 
to talk it over and confirm and assist 
one another ; in which twelve young men 
took Sacochanimo, the eldest son of Za- 
wanguatuck, by the hand, saying they 
loved him, and would go with him in 
God’s way, while some of the elder sav- 
ages encouraged them, and advised them 
never to forget their pledge. The next 
year, 1647, there was a greater conven- 
tion, at which a mixed multitude were 
present, some of whom were in doubt 
about the truth of Christianity, and some 
denied it, and affirmed the power of the 
Pawwaws to harm and kill. Wacoomes 
publicly defied that power, and his safety 
in doing so much affected many. As 
the result of the meeting, twenty-two In- 
dians resolved to “ walk with God,” one 
of whom was MMZononequem, who after- 
ward became the first native preacher at 
Chilmark. 

Mr. Mayhew redoubled his diligence 
in view of all these encouragements ; 
traveling over the island, lodging in their 
smoky wigwams, and sitting up half the 
night to tell them “the antient stories of 
Gop in the Scriptures ;” and so great 
was the success attending his labors, and 
those of his faithful coadjutor, that by 
October, 1651, there were one hundred 
and ninety-nine men, women, and chil- 
dren who had professed themselves 
worshipers of the true God, and affiliated 
themselves into a little company —not as 
yet a church—of visible believers. And 
now there were two meetings kept every 
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Lord’s Day, the one three miles, the 
other eight miles, from Mr. Mayhew’s 
home ; Hzacoomes teaching twice a day 
at the nearer, and JZononeguem at the 
farther, both coming to Mr. Mayhew 
every Saturday to. study the subjects on 
which they were to discourse next day, 
and Mr. Mayhew himself delivering a 
lecture at each place at some day in alter- 
nate weeks. On the rith Jan., 1651-2, 
Mr. Mayhew opened a school, which 
began with an attendance of thirty-one 
Indian children. In the spring of 1652, 
the converted Indians, of their own ac- 
cord, made a movement toward a church 
estate, and Mr. Mayhew drew up a cov- 
enant, which he often read and made 
very plain to them; which all with free 
consent and thankfulness received. By 
the end of October, 1652, after only six 
years of this kind of labor, there were 
two hundred and eighty-two Indians, 
not counting young children, —but in- 
cluding eight Pawwaws, — who had re- 
nounced their heathenism, and joined 
themselves to this band of praying be- 
lievers. This labor was continued so 
long as Mr. Mayhew remained in the 
country, with constantly augmenting 
power, until, Prince says, that “by the 
year 1657, there were many hundred 
Men and Women added to the Christian 
Society, of such as might truly be said to 
be holy in their conversation; and for 
Knowledge, such as needed not to be 
taught the first Principles of the Oracles 
of Gop, besides the many hundreds of 
lower and more superficial Professors.” 

In this year, 1657, Mr. Mayhew, jr., now 
only in the 37th year of his age, intend- 
ing a short visit to England, to give a 
more particular account of this great 
work than he could by letters, and to 
do what he could to guide the aid prof- 
fered in the fatherland into wise chan- 
nels, embarked, in the month of Novem- 
ber, in the best of two ships bound from 
Boston for London, of which one James 
Garrett was master, in company with his 
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wife’s own brother, an Indian preacher, 
and three hopeful young scholars, John 
Davis, Jonathan Ince, and Nathaniel 
Pelham, and sailed bravely out of the 
Bay, but ended his days and finished his 
work somewhere on that great unknown 
which has engulfed so many precious 
lives. The ship never was heard of 
after she was hull-down to the consort 
that left the roadstead in her company. 
But for many years after his departure 
the mention of his name would make the 
Indians of Martha’s Vineyard weep ; and 
the very spot by the wayside where he 
bade his flock his final farewell, as he 
started for Boston to embark, was sor- 
rowfully marked until all that dusky gen- 
eration had passed away. 

It must not be understood that there 
were no obstacles to this wonderful and 
blessed work. More or less of deter- 
mined hatred there was, which some- 
times, indeed, rose to the purpose of 
deadly hostility. Soon after the begin- 
ning of the public preaching of the 
Word at Zawanguatuck’s request, that 
Sagamore, to use Mayhew’s own words, 
“met with a sad trial, for being at a 
Weare where some /zdians were fish- 
ing, where also there was an English 
man present, as he lay along ona Mat 
on the Ground asleep, by a little light 
Fire, the Night being very dark, an /x- 
dian came down, as being ready fitted 
for the Purpose, and being about six or 
eight Paces off, let fly a broad-headed 
Arrow, purposing, by all probability, to 
drench the deadly Arrow in his Heart’s 
Blood; but the Lord prevented it: for, 
notwithstanding all the Advantages he 
had, instead of the Heart he hit the Eye- 
brow, which like a brow of steel turned 
the Point of the Arrow, which, glancing 
away, slit his nose from the Top to the 
Bottom. A great stir there was pres- 
ently, the Sagamore sat up and bled 
much, but was through the mercy of 
God not much hurt.” Mayhew adds, 
“The next Morning I went to see the 
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Sagamore, and found him praising God: 
for his great Deliverance, both himself 
and all the /zdians wondering that he 
was alive. The Cause of his being shot, 
as the Indians said, was for walking 
with the Zxzglish, and it is also con- 
ceived, both by them and us, that his 
Forwardness for the meeting was one 
thing; which, with the Experience I have 
had of him, gives me Matter of strong 
Persuasion, that he bears in his brow the 
marks of the Lord Fesus.” 

Thomas Mayhew, senior, Governor 
and Patentee, who had followed his ju- 
nior to the island in or about 1647, and 
had done what he could to help his mis- 
sionary labors by helping the Indians to 
a wise administration of their civil affairs, 
had thus been led to some little familiar- 
ity with their language ; and when, in his 
seventieth year, he found himself be- 
reaved of a dear son by the same Provi- 
dence which had left this flock of Chris- 
tian Indians without a shepherd, unable 
to procure another regular minister to 
fill the place, he undertook the toilsome 
work of perfecting himself in their diffi- 
cult tongue, and thenceforth, as long as 
he lived, —he lacked but six days of be- 
ing ninety when he died, —it was his 
habit to preach to the Indians one day 
every week, sometimes traveling on 
foot nearly twenty miles through the 
woods to visit and address them. He 
stimulated the Gay-Head Indians also 
to receive the gospel, who had hitherto 
stood aloof. About 1664, John Cotton 
—son of John of blessed memory— came 
to the island to preach to the English 
at the east end, and, acquiring the In- 
dian speech, also preached to the natives 
for about two years, until, in 1667, he 
accepted an invitation to be pastor to 
the church at Plymouth. 

With the slow-moving caution which 
marked those days, and which compelled 
John Eliot’s Natick Indians to delay 
church organization until 1660, and all 
the unreasonable people in both hemi- 
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spheres had with dte deliberation con- 
cluded that it would be safer to risk go- 
ing forward than stnding still, and a 
good many of the caididates most inter- 
ested had been receied into the church 
triumphant ; these Indan believers of the 
Mayhews, —althoug], as Prince says, 
“ Now the Z/zdiaus 0} the Isles of AZar- 
tha’s Vineyard and /Vantucket might 
justly bear the Nam of Christzan ; the 
number of their adj on both these Isl- 
ands being then abat three thousand” 
— had to wait until 2d August, 1670, al- 
most a quarter of a dntury after the date 
of the first convert} before they were 
regularly embodied ito a church estate, 
with the right to redive the ordinances 
from Hvacoomes an| Tackanash, their 
own pastors. Maykw, senior, labored 
on eleven years m 
died, his grandson Jhhn — five years old 
when his father saed away into eter- 
nity — began to tak} his place, and did 
a noble work untilhis early death in 
1688-9. Five yearsafter, zs son Ex- 
perience took up tht work and carried 
it on until past fourgore ; while #zs son 
Zechariah, in his tut, spent a life that 
lacked less than twefe months of reach- 
ing ninety —he diedth March, 1806 — 
in the same gloriousoil. Can any mis- 
sionary annals on eah parallel this rec- 
ord, in one family, ofive generations of 
such laborers, addig up together a 
term of service—allough two died at 
thirty-seven, and onidid not begin till 
he was threescore an ten—of at least 
one hundred and eigly-five years ; and 
together carrying jong the gospel 
among the Indians pm its first dawn- 
streak in 1642 clealinto the present 
century ! 

Of the generally jvangelical quality 
of these labors anj their results we 
have the amplest eddence ; although, 
from the distance oithe scene of their 
performance from Beton, then, if never 
since, the “hub of tl universe,” so far 
as this part of it is yncerned, they did 
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not receive so frequent and eulogistic 
mention as those of Eliot and his im- 
mediate associates. Experience May- 
hew, in 1727, published a volume made 
up from the manuscripts of his fa- 
ther, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
supplemented by tradition and his 
own memory and observation, entitled 
Indian Converts ; or, some account of the 
Lives and Dying Speeches of a eon- 
siderable number of the christianized 
Indians of Martha’s Vineyard, in New 
England, in which he gives accounts 
more or less copious of ¢#zrty Indian 
ministers, ¢Azrty-seven godly men not in 
church office, thirty-nine religious wo- 
men, and fwenty-two pious children, — 
128 in all, —who had given such evidence 
of genuine conversion and earnest devo- 
tion to the Saviour as to merit particular 
mention. Two or three extracts, which 
are all for which space can be spared, 
will hint the flavor of their piety. 

When Vonohhumuh, a Gay-Head In- 
dian, and one of the nobles of his tribe, 
was dying, he was visited by Peter Oh- 
guonhut, afterwards a preacher, and the 
following dialogue took place, which was 
preserved : — 


Peter. You do believe there is a God? 

Yon. Yes, indeed, I believe that there is 
a great God named Fehovah, and that he 
created the world and all things in it. 

Pet. Do you know that you have sinned 
against this God who made you? 

Yon. Yes, indeed Ido. I know I have 
committed many and great sins against him. 

fet. Are you sensible that for your sins 
you deserve to be punished ? 

Yon. Yes. I know that my sins have 
deserved that I should be cast into hell, and 
be there tormented for ever. 

Pet, Wave you then any hope of being 
saved, and if so, by whom and how? 

Yon, I have been informed that God sent 
his Son into the world to redeem and save 
sinful men, and that such as come to him by 
true Faith and Repentance are saved from 
Wrath by him; and on this I ground my 
hope for salvation, 
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Pet. Do you repent of your sins, and by 
Faith come to Christ, since you hope for 
Salvation in this Way? 

Yon. Yes, 1 do. TL keep coming to Christ, 
and I mourn for my sins, and entreat him to 
pardon them, and cleanse me from them, 
(and now bursting into tears he was not able 
for some time to say anything more; but 
after a while he asked): Had God but one 
Son and no more? 

Pet. He had but one. He gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. 

Yon. Oh, the wonderful love of God ! that 
having but one Son, he was willing to give 
him to suffer and die for us miserable sin- 
ners, that so we might live through him. 


Here is a dying prayer of Ferusha Om- 
pan, who died at Tisbury, at the age of 
about 29, a maid, having refused several 
offers of marriage, on the ground of her 
interpretation of Paul’s words in 1 Cor. 
vii. 34. The prayer was written down 
in Indian, as it was overheard by her 
father, and given to Mr. Mayhew : — 


I beseech thee, O my God, to pardon all 
my sins before I die; for I now know that 
I shall not recover, and live any longer 
in this World; nor are my desires after any 
of the things here below ; but I do most ear- 
nestly crave thy pardoning Mercy, through 
the death of thy Son Jesus Christ. 

For verily thy Death, oh Christ, is suffi- 
cient for the salvation of my soul from 
Death, when the time of my death cometh. 
And when I die, I beseech thee, Oh, my Re- 
deemer, to receive my soul, and raise it up 
to thy heavenly Rest. Thus have mercy on 
me, Oh my God ; and then I know, when my 
time ends in this world, I shall be exceeding 
happy in thine House for ever. 


And here are a few touching words 
from a long account of little Foseph (a 
son of Facob Peag), who died at Chris- 
tian Town, being but twenty-one days 
more than four years old. I condense 
Mayhew’s words :— 


The child asked his pious grandmother 


“Why people when they pray say ‘God’ 
and ‘Christ ;’ are thee two of them?” Yes, 
said his grandmother there are ; yea, indeed, 
there are three. “What,” said the child, 
“is the name of the other which ye speak 
of?” “The Holy Ghost,” said the grand- 
mother to him. ‘Are there, then, three 
Gods ?” said the chid to her. No, said the 
grandmother ; theres but one God, yet that 
one God is some says distinguished into 
Three, which is a mystery too deep for us to 
understand. Upon ne hearing of which an- 
swer, the child fell t admiring of God asa 
most wonderful Bein, saying, O amosnuksoo 
Mannit, i. e., yea, Gdis very wonderful ! 

At another time tb child asked his grand- 
mother “whether 2sus Christ was really 
God or not ;” to wlch she replied, that he 
was; that he wasz0d’s only Son, and 
equally one with theFather, and further fa- 
miliarly instructing ‘m in the Doctrine of 
Christ’s Incarnationand of his sufferings in 
our stead to reconcilusto God. The child 
seemed to understan and be much affected, 
expressing his admation of the goodness 
of this wonderful w: of salvation for such 
wicked creatures as en. 

His father and moer often quarreling, he 
one day told his gndmother that “he was 
weary of living in is world, by reason of 
the sin and Disordeie saw in it, instancing 
in particular the dirences of his Parents, 
telling her that he H rather die, and go to 
the home of God, tn live any longer in so 
bad a Place as thi! So he oftén prayed 
“that he might betted for the Home of 
God, and then go tt.” 

When he was tah with his last sickness, 
he earnestly desirexis grandmother to lay 
him into a chest wbut any lid, that was in 
the house, that he ight go to sleep in it; 
and as soon as he + laid down, looking up 
with a smile he s, “ You will very soon 
see me laid in ather chest [meaning a 
coffin], whereintc shall be put and 
buried.” He verrequently thanked the 
Lord for sending at sickness upon him, 
and when his paitrew stronger he would 
renew his Thanksing. Once he held up 
his hand and bemed with it, and when 
asked why he did, said he “wanted God 
to come and takem to his own House.” 
Which, indeed, hoon did. 


pene) en 
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Two or three touches of the quality 
of the utterances of these Indian minis- 
ters may be interesting here. Here is 
ffiacoomes funeral sermon at the death 
of his colleague Zackanash, in January, 
1683-4, as noted down by Mr. Mayhew, 
who heard it : — 


Here, said he, is my deceased Brother. 
Paul said, this Body is sown in Corruption, 
but it shall be raised in Strength. Nowut 
is a pitiful mean Body, but then it shall be a 
glorious Body: yea, however this Body shall 
be consumed, and be as if it had never been, 
as it were turned into nothing; yet the 
Power of God shall bring it forth again, and 
raise it up an excellent and glorious Body. 
Yea, this Body is now a precious Body for 
Example sake; tho this Body is but one, 
yet there are many People round about come 
together to see it sown. But if a man should 
go about to put one Grain of Wheat into 
the Ground, there would not be so many 
People present at the doing: of it, as there 
are at the interring of this one Body. And 
as you see there are many People present at 
the Burial of this Body, so there shall be many 
people at the Resurrection also. But it shall 
not be then as you see it is now; now every 
one is diversely appareled, some after one 
manner, and some after another, but all after 
a pitiful mean sort: but the Righteous at 
the Resurrection shall have all one uniform 
Glory. 

Thus much I say as to that ; but I shall now 
speak a short Word to * Relations of the 
Person deceased, especially to his Wife and 
Children. If you be desirous to see your 
Father, seek your Father; for your Father 
went before you in every good Work, there- 
fore seek your Father in ¢very good Work, 
and you shall find your Father again; for 
God’s Mergies are exceedirg great. 

Having finished his Speeph, sazth the wrt- 
ter thereof, they proceed to their Work (viz. of 
filling up the Grave), and this ood Man stand- 
ing by, I heard him say, 7%2s\¥s the last Work 
man can do for him ; the next Work God him- 
self will do. Nhich Words he often repeat- 
ed; and further adds, that when this good. 
Father spoke of the Resurrectilz, he uttered 
himself with such Fervency and Confidence 
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as would have become one who had himself 
actually been the Dead raised. 


Here is a bit of a prayer of Yonathan 
Amos, which Mr. Mayhew heard and 
wrote down. It was made at a fast in 
time of extreme drought. He said: — 


O Lord, we beseech Thee that Thou 
wouldest not over-long delay to give us a 
gracious Answer to our Requests: We In- 
dians are poor miserable Creatures, and our 
Faith is exceeding weak ; if therefore Thou 
shouldest long delay to answer us, we should 
be apt to be stumbled and discouraged: we 
therefore entreat Thee to answer us speedily. 


Mayhew says the words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, before there appeared 
a cloud rising, which soon brought a 
plentiful shower. 

Fapheth Hannit had a remarkable 
history. He was the child of Pamchan- 
nit and Wuttununohkomkooh, whose 
birth is connected with the incident re- 
lated by Cotton Mather in his JZagnaha, 
under the heading of “The unknown 
God wonderfully making himself known 
to a poor Pagan,” which has such an 
interesting relation to one of the great 
questions of Natural Theology. The 
facts, related in the most careful and au- 
thentic manner by Mayhew, are briefly 
these : — 


Pamchannit (a Ghilmark Indian of 
high caste) and his wife had had five chil- 
dren, and buried every one within ten 
days of their birth, notwithstanding all 
that the Pazwaws could do to help 
them. A sixth—this Fapheth— was 
born a short time before the coming of 
the English to ‘the Vineyard (about 
1638). The mother, greatly distressed 
by the fear of losing this child also, and 
utterly despairing of help from any 
means formerly tried, as soon as she 
was able, — which was within the fatal 
ten days after his birth, — with a sorrow- 
ful heart wrapped him in her mantle and 
went out into the. woods that she might 
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there weep out her sorrow. While 
weeping there and bewailing the insuffi- 
ciency of human help, it was powerfully 
suggested to her mind that there is 
some unseen Power who created the 
child, and who could, if he pleased, pre- 
serve -its life. And so she poured out 
her soul in entreaties to that unknown 
God, that he would spare her baby’s 
life. The infant passed the dreaded 
period in safety. She accepted the fact 
as an answer to her prayer, and in the 
gladness of her heart she dedicated the 
child to this unknown God, who, as she 
firmly believed, had spared its life. 
When, five or six years after, she heard 
of Mayhew, and the new gospel which 
he preached, she said at once, “that 
God of his is the God who saved my 
child’s life, and to whom he belongs ;” 
and she and her husband hastened to 
hear the good news in full, and were 
among the earliest converts. Yapheth 
was sent to school, and so trained that 
in good time — himself a believer — he 
was called to the ministry, being the 
third pastor of the Indian church. 

Possibly the peculiarity of his own 
early history may have had some influ- 
ence upon his mind, but I find a very 
neat answer given by him to an over- 
zealous brother, who had been a teacher 
to Fapheth and otter Indians, and who 
subsequently changed his views on some 
important points, and felt it his duty to 
labor with him, to bring. him to accept 
the “new light.” To whom Japheth re- 
plied : — 


You know, Sir, that we Zzdians were all 
in Darkness and Ignorance before the Zng- 
dish came among us, and instructed us, and 


‘that your self are one of these Lglish men. 


‘by whom we have been taught and illumina- 
ted, You taught us to read, and instructed 
usin the Doctrines of the. Christian Reli- 
gion which we now believe, and endeavour 
to conform our practices to. And when, 
Sir, you thus instructed us, you told us that 
it may be there would shortly false Teachers 
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come among us, and endeavour to pervert 
us, or lead us off from our Belief of the 
things wherein we had been instructed ; but 
you then advised us to take heed to our- 
selves, and beware that we were not turned 
aside by such Teachers so as to fall into the 
errors into which they would lead us. And 
now, Sir, I find your Prediction true; for 
you your self are become one of these Teach- 
ers you cautioned us against: I am therefore 
fully resolved to take your good Counsel, 
and not believe you, but will continue stead- 
fast in the Truths wherein you formerly in- 
structed me! 


When Fapheth, at the age of about 
seventy-five, was near his last hours, yet 
having strength to write, he penned an 
affectionate address to the people of his 
charge, which has value of more than 
one description, and which Mayhew ren- 
ders into English thus : — 


Is it not a most desirable thing for Per- 
sons in this Life certainly to know that they 
shall go to Heaven when they leave this 
World ? 

Therefore now take heed and consider 
well what you do, and do not cast away such 
Hopes as these for nothing, nor for a little 
of the Pleasure of this World; for it is cer- 
tain that your carnal and worldly Actions 
can’t give you Rest. Moreover, by these 
you do bring all sorts of misery on your 
selves; yea, and not only so, but you do 
thereby trouble others also, so long as you 
remain unconverted, 

Thus you trouble such as are Magistrates 
to rule and govern you, and by their penal 
Laws to punish you. 

Next, you trouble such as are Pastors or 
Ministers, while yu hate to hear, believe, 
and practice their Doctrine. While your 
Sin and Misery is great, their Trouble and 
Sorrow is so too here in this World. 

You do also trouble the common People 
by your Sins, by bringing on them various 
Sicknesses and Pestilential Diseases, and all 
other divine Chastisements. 

You do also hereby hinder and disturb 
the holy Peace of God’s praying Peo- 
ple among the Churches, and make those 
ashamed tha! are religious; and you who 
are stiil ungedly laugh at it. 
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Alas! Oh Lord, how very heavy is my 
Grief on the account hereof! seeing we now 
hear the Gospel preached to us, and have 
the Light of God’s Word shining on us, and 
he in Peace giveth his Sabdaths to us. 

God is constantly calling of us to Repent- 
ance, and has often repeated his Chastise- 
ments on us, by grievous Sicknesses ; but, 
this notwithstanding, how full of Wicked- 
ness has he seen all our Towns! for both 
Men and Women, young Men and Maids, 
do all delight in Sin, and do things therein 
greatly grievous. 

People should all of them now forsake their 
Sins, and turn to God; and they should 
come to their Ministers, and make peniten- 
tial Confessions of their Transgressions to 
them, and entreat them to pray to God for 
them: then would God forgive their Iniqui- 
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ties, and teach them to do that which is 
right all the days of their Lives. 

Then also would God teach them to know 
Jesus Christ, and believe in him: and then 
they should receive Remission of all their 
Sins, and should be caused to walk accord- 
ing to the Word of God to the End of their 
Lives. Whoso heareth this, oh let it put him 
on consideration! These are my last Words 
to you. Now fare you all well. AMEN. 


The first Indian church under the 
Mayhews’ labors soon became three, 
and one was formed upon Nantucket. 
In 1720, there were in the Vineyard six 
small Indian villages, each supplied with 
an Indian preacher, and together num- 
bering some one hundred and fifty-five 
families and some eight hundred souls. 


(Concluded next month.) 
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BY GENESEE, 


“ CousIN HELEN,” said Laura Bowles, 
as she bade the family good-night, and 
ushered Mrs. Granger to her room, on the 
night of her arrival for a long-expected 
visit, “I am glad you have come at last. 
It will be a real comfort to have some 
one to speak to that is not bigoted.” 

“Who is bigoted, dear?”’ asked her 
cousin, with a smile. 

*“ Oh, well,” answered Laura, hesitat- 
ing, “you know that mother and Mary 
have always lived in the country, and 
they think little things are so dreadful. 
Now, for instance, —will you believe it ? 
—I have not dared to dance since I 
came home from your house! Mother 
does not actually forbid it, but she looks 
so grieved at the very idea that I want 
to, that I have been saying to myself, all 
along, ‘When Helen comes I shall have 
somebody to take my part.’ ” 

“Laura dear,” said Mrs. Granger, 
seating herself upon a lounge in front of 
the cheerful open fire, and drawing her 
cousin to her side, “you do not know 


that I have really chosen your part. I 
have kept it to tell with my own lips.” 

“Cousin Helen! what do you mean?” 
said Laura. 

“T have chosen your Saviour for my 
Saviour,” replied Mrs. Granger, bend- 
ing forward to kiss her, with eyes bright- 
ened both by a smile and a tear. 

This was unexpected news. Laura’s 
mind had been preoccupied by so differ- 
ent a theme that it took her a moment 
to recollect herself. ‘Cousin Helen, 
I’m so surprised!” was her only rejoin- 
der. 

“T am sure you'll be glad, Laura. I 
never knew what peace was_ before. 
Even last winter, in all our gayeties, I 
was sick of them, and longed for some- 
thing satisfying. I knew there was a 
better life, for my dear mother had 
taught me the truth. But I wandered 
from it till I was weary, and then Jesus 
found me and brought me home.” 

Laura’s heart began to wake up. 
“Dear Helen, how delighted I am!” 
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said she. “Now we shall feel exactly 
alike.” 
“T hope so. Certainly, I see things 


very differently.” 

“ Such things as I have spoken of ?” 
asked Laura, nervously. 

“Everything! At first the Lord 
seemed to be so close by my side, 
laying his hand upon my head, and 
speaking to my very heart, that I hardly 
noticed things about me. I suppose 
I went on as usual externally. I went 
to the first party to which I was invited 
afterward, as a matter of course, because 
James wished it; but I never can tell 
you how I felt when I stood up for the 
first dance. It seemed such an empty 
show, — so hollow and vain; and I had 
such a vision of God and my dear Say- 
iour! His sweetness, his glory and 
grace overwhelmed me. I could not 
take a step. My heart went out in un- 
speakable pity to all that thoughtless 
company rejecting Christ, for I could 
not see a single Christian among them. 
I wanted to stop the music and tell 
them that the Lord was there, ready to 
save them. I slipped out of the set, 
and my husband took me into a side- 
room and went for water, thinking I was 
faint. When he came back, I don’t 
know what I said, but he turned pale 
at my words. We went home, and I 
told him that henceforth I must seek 
the society of those that loved my Say- 
iour, except where I could hope to win 
others to him. It made him perfectly 
miserable. ‘There’s an end of all my 


pleasures,’ he cried; ‘you'll leave me ' 


and join the church, I suppose.’ ‘No, 
James,’ I said, ‘I ever shall leave you ; 
I shall take you along!’ God helped 
me in those days, I am sure, for words 
that I never thought of before were put 
into my mouth. We talked all the time 
we could get, night and day, except 
when we read the Bible and prayed ; 
and it wasn’t a fortnight before he gave 
himself up to Christ. Oh, how good 
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God was, not to keep me waiting, but to 
make us one in him, almost from the 


first! Now we agree entirely about all 
these things. Our happiness is wonder- 
ful.” 


The glow and fervor of her cousin’s 
feeling made Laura conscious that she 
could give but a cold response. She 
remembered her first love, and felt that 
she had lost it. “I am cold and worldly 
now,” thought she; “is it possible that 
my change of opinion and conduct has 
dulled and deadened my religious life, 
and cost me the loss of this pure joy? 
I will not believe it; such innocent in- 
dulgences can do no harm, and I can 
not return to my old prejudices. I have 
maintained that my dancing never hurt 
me, and.I will not give up that it 
does!” 

Could Laura have foreseen, when pray- 
ing in years past for her cousin’s con- 
version, that these would be her first 
and deepest reflections on hearing that 
her prayers were answered, she would 
have been shocked. 

“And do you and your husband really 
think now that it is wrong to dance?” 
was her inquiry. 

“Wrong!” said Mrs. Granger; “I 
don’t want to! I belong to Christ, and 
he has bade me live for him. I want 
to keep my time and my interest for 
that.” 

“But you know we must have recrea- 
tion. Constant work is not 72gh¢t for a 
Christian ; it disables him. We need 
exercise and amusement; and is there 
any reason why it shouldn’t be dancing ? 
You remember your own arguments for 
it, —so beautiful, refining, innocent ; such 
a natural way of entertaining company, 
with music and merriment.” 

“Ah, Laura dear, forgive me. Even 
then I very well knew that I was look- 
ing from a worldly point of view. Tak- 
ing for granted that an irreligious life is 
right, as I then did, all I said about 
dancing was true. I was well aware 
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that it was peculiarly dissipating to re- 
ligious thought, and that it ministered 
to vanity and the love of dress and 
fashion ; but self and pleasure were my 
objects then. /Vow my object is to serve 
the Lord, and when IJ need rest and 
change I must seek them in pleasures 
that harmonize with prayer, and with 
much Bible study and Christian effort, — 
such pleasures as will not indispose me 
for returning to my work with undimin- 
ished zest. And as I read my Bible, and 
see what a life it is to which Jesus calls 
us, — a life of self-denial, of cross-bear- 
ing; and renunciation of the world, as 
well as of love and joy and hope, — it 
seems to me that this kind of pleasure 
is too absorbing, too exacting, to be safe 
for me. A little of it whets the appe- 
tite for more. One is not safe in saying, 
“JT will taste it sparingly,’ for the appe- 
tite ‘ grows by what it feeds on.’” 

“Tf you give up dancing you will be 
exiled from good society,” said Laura. 
“You can not refrain, if you are in com- 
pany, without being singular, and seem- 
ing to set yourself up as more righteous 
than others.” 

“ There is one of my great reasons for 
abstaining. Explainit as we may, devoted 
Christians, who have loved the Lord best, 
are not found in that kind of company. If 
there are a few exceptions, they but ‘prove 
the rule.’ Such society would keep me 
among those who do not live for Christ. 
They would not be congenial compan- 
ions at first, yet I don’t dare subject 
myself to such a worldly atmosphere, 
because I know just what it would do to 
me. I should gradually lose the glow 
of self-consecration, and the blessed in- 
ward delight of Christ’s evident pres- 
ence with me, and should begin to think 
that, after all, I need not expect it on 
earth. Insensibly I should adopt a low 
view of the Christian life, — think that 
Christ died for me, and that I need only 
believe it and keep from open sin. It 
is.so much easier to be influenced for 
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evil than for good! For instance, I 
can see that if I were to be much with 
Mrs. Tarleton now, talking of her sub- 
jects, —for she would not talk of mine, 
—I should be drawn away from the love 
of Christ and of doing good.” 

“ But,” objected Laura, “if you give 
up irreligious companions, you lose your 
opportunity of doing good to them.” 

“Still, dear, you see that I should not 
do them any good by going with them 
in the paths of worldliness. My exam- 
ple could not benefit them if it were just 
like theirs, with the exception of my 
going to the communion and the church- 
meeting. But I don’t mean to give 
them up. I hope to keep them all, and 
be kinder to them than ever, since I 
really love them more. Only I must be 
less with them, and be always watching 
for a time when I can offer Christ and 
his love to them. I think I shall get a 
hearing in sickness or reverses, if at no 
other time.” 

“ But what ave you to do for society ? 
People who think as you do noware not 
in your set. They are not generally re- 
fined or cultivated; most of them are 
coarse and narrow, as you used to 
think,” 

Mrs. Granger blushed. “I know it 
is a shame, Laura, for me, who am only 
a novice, to presume to defend people 
whom I lately ridiculed. It is you that 
compel me, dear. But I love Christians 
now because they are Christ’s; and 
anybody that is bought with his precious 
blood seems precious tome. I feel as 
if I had more in common with good old 
Nurse Palmer than with the most ac- 
complished. lady that does not love 
Christ.” 

“Yes, but Nurse Palmer is lovely ; 
she is Christlike. Ordinary Christians 
are not so very devoted as to make their 
society improving, even to one’s religious 
character.” 

“Well, they can not be greater sin- 
ners than I,” sighed Mrs. Granger. 
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“ And since I have been among them 
more, I find many whom I shall never 
equal in true delicacy and nobleness, and 
in solid acquirements. And don’t you 
think the surface-polish of what is called 
‘good society’ covers as much coarse- 
ness and emptiness as you find any- 
where else?” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Laura. “But 
even coarseness and emptiness are more 
tolerable when under cover of tasteful 
dress and agreeable manners.” 

Mrs. Granger was looking sad as she 
found herself still obliged to parry ob- 
jections ; especially as she recognized 
in them her own influence upon her 
cousin’s mind, But now her face lighted 
up anew. 

“Oh, Laura,” said she, “I am so glad 
if I have any advantages of position or 
culture to use for Christ! I used to 
think they were mine to win me pleas- 
ant friends ; but now every social gift 
belongs to Christ and the church. And 
I do feel that I shall be truly happy in 
going among those who are least inter- 
esting and need help most. That is 
what Christ’s example teaches us, you 
know. There was morecongenial society 
in heaven than here, yet, even now, he 
‘abides with us’ when he might stay 
with angels.” 

Laura’s early training had been right, 
and she was by nature pliable. Mrs. 
Granger’s stronger character and more 
earnest convictions would soon make 
themselves felt in the right direction, as 
they had formerly done in the wrong. 
Laura would make but one more little 
effort at resistance before confessing that 
this standard of Christian life was the 
true one. 

“Well, Cousin Helen,” she said, “I 
am sure that you, at least, will never go 
so far as to think it sin merely to go 
through certain motions to the sound 
of music.” 

“Of course not,” was the reply. 
“Somebody told me the other day of a 
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passage in one of Rev. Newman Hall’s 
sermons which was exactly to that point. 
Mr. Hall said, ‘People sometimes ask 
me if fashionable amusements, theaters, 
dancing, and the like, are wrong. Why, 
the Christian life is a race! Now, sup- 
pose a prize is offered to the successful 
runner in a race; and suppose a man 
intends to compete for the prize and has 
put himself in training forit. Does that 
man ask, ‘ Will it be wrong for me to 
carry a ten-pound weight in my hand 
when I start on the race?’ He would 
not ask, ‘Is it wrong ?’ —lifting a weight 
is perfectly innocent, — but, ‘W2l/ zt 
hinder my running?’ So in the Chris- 
tian’s race. He need not inquire, 
“Are these amusements wrong in them- 
selves?’ but, ‘Will they hinder me in 
my course?’ The Bible. says, ‘Lay 
aside every weight.’’ 

“And I can not help noticing that 
those Christians who think these things 
are not a weight and hindrance to them 
are not those who are accomplishing 
much for Christ, or making advances in 
communion with and likeness to him.” 

“People generally do not think the 
Christian life such a radical change, re- 
quiring so entire a consecration,” said 
Laura. ‘“ Weare apt to fall into a no- 
tion of religion as being something to 
support us in trouble and save us at last.” 

“Yes, that is true. I am afraid to let 
go of Christ’s hand, and afraid to stop 
working and praying for others, lest I 
should relapse into it again. Let us two 
live to disprove such a false and danger- 
ous theory. Life is so short, and souls 
are dying ! ~ We must throw all our en- 
thusiasm and skill and love into our 
Lord’s work. If nobody else presses 
everything into the service of Christ, 
fet us/!—wealth and education, work 
and play, kindly manners, tasteful dress, 
— ‘all our powers, faculties, and posses- 
sions.’ We have acknowledged, in sol- 
emn covenant, that THEY ARE CHRIST'S 
AND CHRIST IS OURS.” 
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VII. 


THE TRANS-JORDANIC DISTRICT. 


MOUNTAINS OF MOAB FROM 


WeE have now advanced to a new 
field, a kind of intermediate link be- 
tween the Wilderness and the Land of 
Promise. That district, east of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan, has already come 
into view once or twice. We have seen 
the descent of Chedorlaomer and the 
kings of the East upon it, their on- 
slaught upon the ancient tribe of Em- 
im, east of the Dead Sea, and the Zam- 
zummim, or Zuzim, farther north, east 
of the lower Jordan; we have seen Ja- 
cob crossing the mountains of Gilead, 
erecting his memorial pile at Mahanaim, 
on the Jabbok, and passing thence down 
the defile to the Jordan; but further 
than this it has not come into any prom- 
inence. Nor does it do so in the sub- 
sequent Bible story; for although the 
territories of Ammon and Moab, of 
Reuben, Gad, and Half-Manasseh, have 
some relation to the history of Isra- 
el, yet it is only slight and incidental. 
At the time when the Hebrews entered 


that district, the land was in a state of 
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THE HILLS NEAR JERICHO. 


convulsion, and the circumstances of 
the king of Moab were desperate. Here, 
as in all our previous studies, history is 
the best companion of geography; in- 
deed, the two are inseparable if we 
would view the Holy Land as a living 
and not a dead thing. Let us glance, 
then, at the country in the state in which 
the Israelites found it. The ancient 
tribes of the Rephaim, the Emim, and 
Zuzim, had faded out, and the descend- 
ants of Lot had taken possession of the 
whole of the land. The children ot 
one of Lot’s daughters held the south- 
ern region, the district of Moab; those 
of the other daughter had gone farther 
north, and gave their own name of Am- 
mon tothe land. Their race was a pro- 
lific one ; and, at the time of the Israel- 
itish invasion, about five hundred years 
subsequent to the time when Abraham 
and Lot parted upon Bethel, we find the 
Moabites and Ammonites great nations. | 
Their character was different. Moab 
was peaceful and inoffensive ; Ammon, 
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warlike and turbulent. The Moabites 
were quiet herdsmen, possessing admir- 
able grazing lands, and raising great 
flocks and herds ; the Ammonites were 
the Bedouins of the day, a nomadic, 
fierce, thriftless race. It is, therefore, 
easy to make out from the biblical ac- 
count the boundaries of Moab ; but Am- 
mon shades away northward into the 
hills and eastward into the desert, in a 
manner which defies our attempt to es- 
tablish its limits. Moab consisted of 
three divisions, each bearing a distinct- 
ive name, and each perfectly well to be 
made out at the present day. The tract 
lying south ofthe Wady Mojeb, or Ar- 
non, a stream flowing into the Dead 
Sea, just north of the well-known pe- 
ninsula, is alluded to in Scripture as the 
“field of Moab;” the tract lying be- 
tween the Arnon and the Jabbok is 
called the “land of Moab ;” while the 
low tract close by the Jordan and op- 
posite Jericho bears the name of the 
“plains of Moab.” The finest tract for 
grazing purposes was and still is the 
second one mentioned, the land of Moab, 
a fine upland, a broken plateau, bound- 
ed on the west by that great mountain 
wall which follows the whole course of 
the Jordan, and broken here and there 
by hights which rise conspicuously above 
the elevated plains. It is a country but 
little known even at the present day, 
Burckhardt, Seetzen, Buckingham, Irby 
and Mangles, Tristram, and a few other 
bold and enterprising travelers only, hav- 
ing traversed it, and brought us what little 
we know of it; while the country farther 
north, the territory of Ammon, has been 
crossed by a fearless few, Porter, Wetz- 
stein, and Graham, in addition to those 
who have brought us what we know 
of Moab. Many of the greatest explorers, 
including such menas Robinsonand Stan- 
ley, have scarcely set foot upon the land 
east of the Jordan. The wild character 
of the Bedouins there, taken in con- 
nection with the slight relation of that 
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district to the history of the Jews, 
has shut it off; and out of the hundreds 
of travelers whogo annually to Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Nazareth, and Jericho, scarcely 
one passes the Jordan and treads the 
land of Moab. 

At the time of the Israelitish invasion, 
the fierce tribe of the Amorites had sent 
a portion of their large numbers away 
from the hill country north of Hebron 
across the Jordan, to subdue the rich 
pasture lands there. Their strength 
had made them more than a match for 
the peaceful and inoffensive Moabites, 
and they had easily wrested from the 
latter their best land, and driven them 
into the “field of Moab,” the tract south 
of the Arnon. The Israelites did not 
pass through this territory, but, hav- 
ing crossed the Zared and then the Ar- 
non, they went farther toward the sun- 
rising, and entered the comparatively 
bare and desolate country east of the 
“land of Moab.” The king of the Amo- 
rites, Sihon (his name is preserved), had 
established his capital at Heshbon, a 
place which bears the same name even 
to-day (Hesban), and whose ruins, though 
not important. display the same cisterns 
which made the fish-pools of Heshbon 


noted even in Solomon’s time. The 
war against this Amorite king, Sihon, 


was short and decisive. The whole of 
the Belka, or country between the Arnon 
and the Jabbok, passed into the hands 
of the Israelites. 

After the conquest over this formida- 
ble “‘Sihon, king of the Amorites,” the 
Israelites do not appear to have hast- 
ened to the Jordan, but, impressed with 
the conviction that no enemies must be 
left in their rear to follow and to har- 
ass them, they marched far northward, 
past the Gilead range, to that great and 
fruitful tract of Bashan south of Da- 
mascus and east of the Sea of Galilee. 
The capital city, or one of the two capi- 
tals, rather, was Edrei, whose ruins, ac- 
cording to Mr. Porter, may be seen even 
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now on a high, isolated bluff_at the 
south-west corner of the Ledja.- But 
whether this place, or Dera, on the Hie- 
romax, designates the site of the ancient 
Edrei, the journey was a long one north- 
ward. The recent discoveries made by 
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Mr. Porter, and announced in his work 
called “ The Giant Cities of Bashan,” are 
of very great interest. The construc- 
tion of the houses and the size of the 
sarcophagi found there are such as to 


convince him that he has really brought 
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to light the very home and tomb of Og, 
king of Bashan. However this may be, 
there is a striking coincidence between 
the cities of Bashan, as they are de- 
scribed in Deut. iii. 5, and those cities 
— they can not he called ruins — which 


Prof. Porter has brought to light within 
the last few years. “ All these cities were 
fenced with high walls, gates, and bars.” 
All of these features remain, and, in 
addition to them, places of sepulture, 
which appear as if intended for persons 
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of no ordinary stature. Moreover, we 
are distinctly, though only incidentally, 
told that Og, king of Bashan, remained, 
of the race of giants, and his iron bed- 
stead was long preserved in token of 
the gigantic stature of the man. 

The Israelites overran the whole of 
Bashan, subduing Argob, with its three- 
score cities, that tract of black rock east 
of the Sea of Galilee, so little known to 
us till Mr. Porter brought its distinctive 
characteristics to light. They were then 
masters of the whole tract east of the 
Jordan. From the Arnon on the south 
to Hermon and the borders of Damas- 
cus on the north, the land was theirs. 
It was a tract obviously adapted to pas- 
turage, and immediately caught the eye 
of the two tribes which were especially 
eminent for the number and excellence 
of their flocks. The tribes of Reuben 
and Gad requested to have their portions 
assigned to them on the east side of the 
Jordan, and their request was granted, 
on the condition that the fighting men 
should cross the river with the other 
tribes, and, after the conquest was ef- 
fected, should return and live with their 
flocks. The division was as follows : — 
Moab was allowed to retain the terri- 
tory south of the Arnon, and at the 
same time to hold the cities of the tract 
taken by the Israelites from the Amor- 
ite king. Indeed, the fact that Moab 
was always more highly civilized than 
the tribe of Reuben allowed the two to 
live side by side in tolerable quietness ; 
the cities Heshbon, Aroer, Dibon, and 
the rest being held by the Moabites, 
while the pastoral Reubenites dwelt in 
tents, and tended their flocks on that fine 
level pasture land. The territory dis- 
tinctively held by Reuben, then, was 
from the Arnon on the south to a line 
running east and west through Heshbon. 
It was bounded by the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan on the west, while eastward 
the town of Aroer marked its limits. 
As the territory of Reuben, it comes 
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into no prominence in the Bible. Long 
known as Moab, it receives curse on 
curse, the subtle idolatries practiced 
there, and, in especial, the worship of its 
god, Chemosh, having exercised an irre- 
sistible charm over the Israelites for 
many centuries subsequent to the con- 
quest. But Reuben takes an altogether 
subordinate position. It gives not a 
hero to Israel, it gives not even a soli- 
tary name to the long list of Bible 
worthies. It sinks into the peaceful oc- 
cupation of sheep-tending, and gradu- 
ally disappears, its sons being merged, 
to a certain extent, in the primitive 
tribes of the region. 

Gad, which took possession of the lands 
farther north, was of a different stamp. 
While agriculture was its chosen calling, 
so that it too wanted to have a share in 
the rich grazing lands east of the Jor- 
dan, it was tumultuous, wild, martial, 
and prolific in heroes. While Reuben 
gave none, Gad gave Elijah and Jeph- 
thah, men whose names, in their dis- 
tinctive way, are among the best re- 
membered in the long procession of 
Jewish historical characters. The ter- 
ritory of Gad is more indefinitely marked 
than that of Reuben; but as it was first 
assigned it extended from a line drawn 
east and west through Heshbon north-_ 
ward to the Jabbok, embracing the south- 
ern half of the mountains of Gilead. 
Subsequently the ambitious, pushing 
spirit of the Gadites made them more 
than a match for the warlike and powerful 
half-tribe of Manasseh, which occupied 
Bashan and the northern half of the Gil- 
ead range, and we see the more southern 
tribe thrusting itself northward to the 
very verge of the Hauran. I should 
not omit to state that in the original al- 
lotment to Gad was the whole of the 
eastern bank of the Jordan, the fertile 
valley which lies between the river and 
the rock wall on the east, and which ex- 
tends from the Sea of Galilee to the 
Dead Sea. 
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There was still another tribe,— one 
which has been alluded to by name, — 
Half-Manasseh, which shared in the di- 
vision of the lands east of the Jordan. 
The cause which prompted Reuben and 
Gad to ask for a tract there was not ope- 
rative with Half-Manasseh. This pow- 
erful tribe, one of the most warlike and 
grasping of all, craved the privilege of 
seizing and possessing that natural fast- 
ness, the northern half of Gilead, and 
the almost inaccessible rocks of Argob 
and of eastern Bashan. It would seem 
that the conquest of Og had so far sub- 
dued the land that Israel had no further 
occasion to fear; yet to enter into it and 
possess it wholly required a longer and 
more stoutly-contested campaign than the 
speedy one against Og. To accomplish 
this was the wish, as it was the act, of the 
powerful half-tribe of Manasseh. This 
territory, when subdued, comprised that 
part of Gilead which was north of the 
Jabbok, and extended north as far as to 
Hermon. The ancient importance of 
that grand, snow-crowned peak is testi- 
fied by the fact that the Bible gives us, 
in connection with the story of the Is- 
raelitish conquests, four names for Her- 
mon, three in addition to its familiar des- 
ignation, — Sion, or the elevated, the Si- 
donian name Sirion, and the Amorite 
name Shenir. Not more marked is it 
now, as the natural boundary of west- 
ern Palestine, than it was when the Is- 
raelites were capturing the district east 
of the river. It was then the “snowy”’ 
Hermon, and one of the names by which 
the Arabs designate it at the present 
day likewise means the “snowy.” 

From the preceding sketch it will be 
seen that the Israelites broke away at 
once from the limit which had been set 
by Abraham when he parted from Lot; 
indeed, they wandered so far from it 
that the circle of the Jordan, that rich 
intervale which accompanied the wind- 
ing course of the river, originally chosen 
by Lot, was included in the domain of 
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Gad. The only adherence to the com- 
pact between Abraham and Lot is seen 
in the fact that the Israelites did not at- 
tack the Moabites and the Ammonites, 
both the descendants of Lot by the 
dark incest of his daughters. The war 
was against the Amorites and the king 
of Bashan, not against the distant kins- 
men of the invading Israelites. 

Only one more people comes promi- 
nently into view before we see the Is- 
raelites taking their way down into the 
Jordan valley opposite Jericho. They are 
a branch of the Midianites. We have al- 
ready seen portions of this tribe in the 
Sinai Peninsula; we have alluded too 
to their main home on the eastern side 
of the Gulf of Akabah; but now we dis- 
cover that they were a tribe very widely 
scattered, skirting the eastern border of 
Seir, Moab, and Ammon, and extending 
as far as to the Euphrates. Balaam, the 
great heathen prophet, was a Midianite, 
yet his home was in Mesopotamia. The 
influence of this corrupt race was only 
bad; the profligacy and licentiousness 
which it engendered being so great as to 
bring down a plague upon the people, 
and make it necessary for Israel to visit 
them with an almost exterminating war, 
—a war in which five of the kings of 
Midian perished, and in which Balaam, 
the great prophet, also fell by the 
sword. 

The exact position-of the two moun- 
tains, which have been made famous as 
well as interesting, the one by the ascent 
of Balaam, the other by that of Moses, 
remains, and will probably always re- 
main, unknown tous. Among the peaks 
of Moab are many from which the same 
commanding view could be had which 
was gained by both Balaam and Moses ; 
for although as-one looks at the rock 
wall of Moab from Palestine it seems 
to have no commanding summits, yet 
those who have crossed the Jordan, and 
explored those almost unvisited spaces, 
report that the mountains have a much 
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more marked individuality than would 
be believed possible. According to the 
testimony of the Englishman, Palmer, 
“When their summits are attained, a 
wholly new scene bursts upon the view, 
unlike anything which could be expect- 
ed from below, unlike anything in west- 
ern Palestine. A wide table-land appears, 
tossed about in wild confusion of undu- 
lating downs, clothed with rich grasses 
throughout, and, in the northern parts, 
with magnificent forests of sycamore, 
beech, terebinth, ilex, and enormous 
fig-trees.” While the rich, well-wooded, 
well-watered districts of Moab, Gilead, 
and Bashan were to be seen, in all those 
charms which fascinated the heart of 
Reuben and Gad, the distant view, that 
across the Jordan, is not to-day, and 
could hardly have been then, such as to 
correspond with the glowing language 
of the spies who had been sent up from 
the desert. It may be true, as Stanley 
suggests, that to one who stands on the 
hights of Moab and looks westward 
across the Jordan at the hills of Judah 
and Ephraim, ‘their monotonous char- 
acter is lost, and the range when seen 
as a whole is in the highest degree di- 
versified and impressive;” yet those 
brown and treeless hills, and those wa- 
terless ravines which could be traced 
westward from the Jordan valley, would 
contrast most unfavorably with the rich 
and well-watered land east of the river. 
Robinson testifies that nowhere in the 
whole course of his wanderings did he 
meet such a wealth of springs and run- 
ning brooks as in the district south-east 
of the Dead Sea. And most of the 
territory northward is not unworthy to 
be ranked far beyond Palestine proper 
in all the elements which enrich a peo- 
ple. The Bible shows us, in its indirect 
way, that the trans-Jordanic district had 
from time immemorial been in the pos- 


session of the most powerful tribes in | 


the whole region. Those allusions to 
the Rephaim, the Emim, and Zamzum- 
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mim, merely indicate that those races 
of giants held, by the tenure of their 
might, the most valuable territory of all 
southern Syria. On what grounds, then, 
do we find Moses straining his sight to 
look across the river, striving to catch a 
glimpse of what he was not permitted 
to enter? Caleb and Joshua, his near 
and trusted friends, had traversed the 
whole length of western Palestine, from 
Beersheba to Dan; he might have 
learned from them that what lay be- 
yond was not a rival to that which the 
valor of the Israelites had already se- 
cured. The original promise made to 
Abraham extended to the Euphrates. 
Without taking one thing into account, 
it would indeed appear wonderful that 
the Hebrew leader should have wished 
to take further risks, and not have set- 
tled down into the quiet and secure pas- 
toral life to which the plains of Moab 
and the slopes of Gilead invited the 
wearied tribes. Yet, though the Scrip- 
ture does not hint at what passed in the 
mind of Moses, we can not doubt that a 
man so observant as he would see that 
the country was without natural means 
of defense. At the north, in Bashan, 
and in parts of Gilead, the rugged ra- 
vines and frowning battlements of rock 
might serve as a partial protection ; yet 
only a race always in readiness for war, a 
nation of warrior-shepherds, could hold, 
with any security, the pasture lands of 
the south. As the Emim and Zamzum- 
mim had quailed before Chedorlaomer 
and the other kings of the East, and 
had at last been exterminated by the 
Moabites andthe Ammonites ; as the Am- 
monites had just yielded to Moses, and 
even Og, in the intrenchments of Ba- 
shan, had confessed him conqueror, so in 
turn the Israelites might be the prey of 
some stronger and more disciplined race 
which should sweep through that unpro- 
tected land. Therefore it was, as it ap- 
pears to me, that his eye measured the 
long line of hills across the Jordan, 
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traversed the steep gorges which run up 
westward from the Jordan to the great 
dorsal ridge of Palestine, and felt secure 
in the thought that the “mountains of 
the Amorites,” as the great line of wa- 
tershed is called in the Bible, —the high- 
lands from Hebron to Shechem, — would 
afford the most secure and undisturbed 
shelter to his people age after age. It 
is not a little curious that the only tra- 
dition claiming any value in that coun- 
try is the Mahometan one that puts 
the mountain where Moses died on the 
west bank of the Jordan, and north-west 
of the Dead Sea. The ruins of a small 
mosque attest the mountain of the Mos- 
lem tradition. Yet the tale is clearly an 
idle one. Though the place of Moses’ 
sepulture is closely concealed by the 
Scriptures, and though we do not know 
which mountain of the rocky tract, 
Pisgah, was consecrated to the Mo- 
abite god Nebo, and bore his name, 
still there can be no doubt that it lay on 
the eastern side of the Jordan, and con- 
fronted the city of Jericho. The spot 
which has been pointed out with the 
most probability is a peak a short dis- 
tance southward of Heshbon, which was 
ascended by Mr. Porter, and from which 
_a@ view of surpassing extent could be 
gained. From that, or any one of the 
range to which it belongs, Balaam could 
look across the Dead Sea and see the 
steep rocks where the Kenites clustered, 
and which served them instead of houses ; 
he could also reach with his eye the 
south country, and discern the tents of 
the roving Amalekites ; and, in the dis- 
tance, he could descry the blue line of 
the Mediterranean, over which the ships 
of Chittim should sail; while far to the 
south were the purple hills of Edom. 
Nor is Moses represented as compass- 
ing an area any less limited. From 
Dan, at the extreme north, and under the 
very shadow of Hermon, to the south 
country, the home of Abraham and 
Isaac, from the plain of Jericho to the 
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Mediterranean, — all this is distinctly re- 
corded in the closing verses of Deute- 
ronomy as falling within the scope of his 
vision. Balaam lived to go down, and 
was slain fighting against the nation his 
tongue was constrained to bless, while 
Moses remained in the mountain and 
died ; “but no man knoweth of his sep- 
ulcher to this day.” 

“On these brows,” writes Tristram, 
“overlooking the mouth of the Jordan, 
over against Jericho, we halted and 
gazed on a prospect on which it has 
been permitted to few European eyes 
to feast. 

“As the eye turns southward toward 
the line of the ridge on which we were 
elevated, the peak of Jebel Shihan just 
stood out behind Jebel Attarus, which 
opened to reveal to us the situation 
of Kerak, though not its walls. Be- 
yond and behind these, sharply rose 
Mts. Hor and Seir, and the rosy granite 
peaks of Arabia faded away into the 
distance toward -Akabah. Still turning 
westward, in front of us, two or three 
lines of terraces reduced the hight of the 
plateau as it descended to the Dead Sea, 
the western outline of which we could 
trace in its full extent, from Usdum to 
Feshkah. It lay like a long strip of 
molten metal, with the sun mirrored on 
its surface, waving and undulating in its 
farther edge, unseen in its eastern lim- 
its,as though poured from some deep 
cavern beneath our feet. There, almost 
in the center of the line, a break in the 
ridge, and a green spot below, marked 
Engedi, the nest once of the Kenite, 
now of the wild goat. The fortress of 
Masada and jagged Shukif rose above 
the mountain line, but still far below us, 
and lower too than the ridge of Hebron, 
which we could-trace, as it lifted gradu- 
ally from the south-west, as far as Beth- 
lehem and Jerusalem. The buildings of 
Jerusalem we could not see,* though all 


* “This must have been from a slight haze, or want 
of power in our glasses, as the point where we stood 
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the familiar points in the neighborhood 
were at once identified. 7here was the 
Mt. of Olives, with the church at its 
top, the gap in the hills leading up from 
Jericho, and the rounded hights of Ben- 
jamin on its other side. Still turning 
northward, the eye was riveted by the 
deep Ghor [Jordan valley], with the rich, 
green isiéts-of Ain Sultan and Ain Dik, 
— bright twins, nestling, at it were, un- 
der the wall of Quarantania. There — 
closer still beneath us—had Israel’s 
last camp extended, in front of the green 
fringe which peeped forth from under 
the terraces in our foreground. The 
dark sinuous bed of the Jordan, clearly 
defined near its mouth, was soon lost in 
dim haze. Then, looking over it, the 
eye rested on Gerizim’s rounded: top ; 
and, farther still, opened the plain of 
Esdraelon, the shoulder of Carmel, or 
some other intervening hight, just show- 
ing at the right of Gerizim; while the 
faint and distant bluish haze beyond it 
told us‘that there was the sea, the ut- 
most sea. It seemed as if but a whiff 
were needed to brush off the haze and 
reveal it clearly. Northward, again, 
rose the distinct outline of unmistaka- 
ble Tabor, aided by which we could 
identify Gilboa and Jebel Duhy. Snowy 
Hermon’s top was mantled with clouds, 
and Lebanon’s highest range must have 
been exactly shut behind it ; but in front, 
due north of us, stretched in long line 
the dark forests of Ajlun, bold and un- 
dulating, with the steep sides of moun- 
tains here and there whitened by cliffs, 
terminating in. Mt. Gilead, behind Es 
Salt. To the north-east, the vast Hau- 
ran stretched beyond, filling in the hori- 
zon line to the Belka, between which and 
the Houran [Bashan] there seems to be 
no natural line of separation. The tall 
range of Jebel Hauran, behind Bozrah, 
was distinctly visible. 

“We did indeed congratulate each 


iis,certainly visible from the roof of the English 
ehureh:”” 


other on the privilege of having gazed 
on this superb panorama, which will live 
in memory’s eye. ‘ And the Lord showed 
him all the land of Gilead, unto Dan, 
and all Naphtali, and the land of Eph- 
raim, and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah, unto the utmost sea, and the 
south, and the plain of the valley of Jer- 
icho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar.’” 
Deut. xxxiv. I-3. 

It was a descent of more than four 
thousand feet from the summit of those 
Abarim mountains which witnessed the 
vision of Balaam and Moses, to the 
“plains of Moab,” the Scripture name 
for the eastern side of the Jordan valley 
at Jericho. From the ordinary level of 
that table-land was a descent of about 
two thousand feet. The course of the 
Israelites may be traced with apparent 
certainty down the Wady Hesban, a ra- 
vine which descends from Heshbon to 
the Jordan, and which-still retains the 
name of the ancient city which lay at its 
head. They came out upon a. place 


where even now may be seen the acas 


cias which gave the place its name of 
Abel Shittim, “the groves of acacia- 
trees.” 

“The difference between the upper and 
lower ground in respect to soil.and ch- 
mate is as great as can be imagined. 
In aspect, temperature, and products, 
the valley is tropical in character, so 
that the Hebrews passed as if into 
another zone when they came down into 
it. In its southern extremity, where it 
opens on the gloomy, mist-covered wa- 
ters of the asphaltic lake, it is not less 
than twelve miles in width. There, open 
and level on all sides, it forms a space 


on which many armies might be en-_ 


camped. Over its whole extent it was 
lined and striped by thick belts of ver- 
dure, in its numerous groves of acacia 
and nukb, and of palms. The general 
direction of the valley itself for the sixty 
miles between Lake Tiberias and the 
Dead Sea is tolerably straight ; but.deep 


in its very bottom the river winds — it has 
been said that it wriggles—along like a 
gigantic serpent [so that the length of 


* To avoid encumbering the map, only modern 
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the channel is not sixty, but two hun- 
dred miles]. The ground descends steep- 
ly all the way to the southern opening 


Jebel Kuruntul, Mr. QuaranTANIA, traditional 


names, except a few in parentheses, have been given. | Mount of Temptation. Directly west of Er Riha. 


____ The following table is subjoined, containing the cor- Jebel Usdum, from the city Sopom. 
responding ancient names, so far as ascertained : — Kerak, Krr-Moas., Isa. xv. 1. 
Ain Jidy (Fountain.of a Kid), En-Gep1, Hazezon- Kurmul, CarMEL. 1 Sam. xxv. 2. 


| 


TAMAR. 
Anata, ANATHOTH. Jer. i. 1. 


Ma@’in, Baat-mEon. Num. xxxii. 38. 
Neby Samwil (Prophet Samuel), M1zPex. 


1 Sam. xxiv. 1, 2; Gen. xiv. 7. 


Bahr Lfit (Sea of Lot), Sart Sza. Gen. xiv. 3. Vil. 5-12. 


Azarieh (town of Lazarus), BETHANY. 


Beit-lahm (House of Flesh), BerHLEHEM (House of Selwan, named from the fountain S1Loam. 


Bread). 


El’al, Evzaren. Num. xxxii. 37. 


Tekfia, TeKoa. Amiosi. 1. 


Tell Arad (Hill Arad), Arap. Num. xxi. 1. 


1 Sam. 


Rabba, Raspatu-Moas, Ar. Num. xxi. 28. 


El Khulil (the Friend, 7. ¢., Abraham), HeBron, Tell Ma’in (Hill Main), Maon. 1 Sam. xxv. 2. 


KirjATH-ARBA, 
El] Kuds (the Holy), JerusaLem, JEBus. 


Er Ram, Raman. 1 Ki. xv. 17; Jer. xxxi. 15, Wady Kerak, Brook ZERED. Deut. ii. 14. 
Er Riha, JeRIcuo. Wady Mojeb, R. Arnon. Deut. ii, 24. 
Hesban, Hesuzon. Wady Rahib, Brook Kipron. 


Jebel Tur, Mr. oF Oxives. 


Yutta, Jurrau. Josh. xv. 55. 


Tuleil-el-Ffl, Giszau. Judg. xix. 12; 1 Sam. xv. 34. 
Wady Kelt, Brook Cueritu(Ker’t). 1 Ki. Xvi. 3. 


AIO 


of the valley at the head of the Dead 
Sea ; and its depth and closeness, as well 
as the reflection from the heated rocks 
on either side, give a tropical character 
to the climate. The square, monoton- 
ous range of hills that support the east- 
ern highlands rises up on that side for 
nearly a hundred miles, and on the oth- 
er are the gray, parched hills of Ephraim 
and Jordan, broken and irregular, and 
of much smaller altitude. The Israel- 
ites had never looked, in one view, on 
such an ample space, so clothed in what 
would seem to them a boundless profu- 
sion of luxuriant vegetation; and then 
there was the rapid stream, flowing deep 


in its low channel threugh the thickly- 


clustered trees, under whose cool shades 
they could stay and rest in voluptuous 
indulgence. The aged leaders would 
think less of the Jordan when they re- 
membered the broad waters of the Nile 
and the fatness of the Egyptian soil ; 
but for the multitudes, this was the first 
river that they had seen; and not even 
in the fertile and beautiful region above 
them, whence they had descended, was 
there more exuberant abundance, es- 
pecially at the season when they came 
into the valley, which was the full har- 
vest time, when it was covered with the 
richest crops, and when_the-treés were 
thick with the blossoming premise of 


tir luscious fruit’ The depth of the 


valley, and the hights on either side re- 
flecting the sun’s rays, made the climate 
hot and relaxing, especially at the sea- 
son when they encamped in it. But 
they could bear this the more easily on 
account of the ample shade which they 
found in the acacia grove where they 
were stationed.” * 

Before we follow the Israelites across 
the Jordan, we must glance a moment 
at that allotment of western Palestine 
which was made by Moses, — we know 
not just how long before his death, —and 
the details of which he received in part 


* From Drew’s “ Scripture Lands.” 
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from the report of the spies. The account 
is given in the thirty-fourth chapter of 
Numbers, and, with some slight modifi- 
cations of the eastern boundary, in the 
forty-seventh of Ezekiel. Though some 
of the minor places have not as yet 
been identified with existing sites, still 
enough remains to show how he marked 
out the boundaries of the Israelitish 
territory, and how carefully he adapted 
himself to the natural frontiers of the 
country. The southern border he de- 
fines to run from the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea across the 
Arabah, taking in Kadesh-barnea and 
skirting Edom, to pass on by the steep 
ascent of Akrabbim, the last pass which 
led from the desert up to the hill-coun- 
try, and then to run westward through 
the towns of Hazar-addar and Azmon 
(neither identified with certainty) to Wa- 
dy el Arish, an important ravine which 
runs from the heart of the Sinai Penin- 
sula north-eastward, and emerges upon 
the Mediterranean shore at the old city 
of Rhinocolura, south-west of Gaza. This 
ravine bears uniformly in the Bible the 
name “river of Egypt,” it being consid, 
ered the beginning of the Egyptian do- 
main. The southern border ended natu- 
railyatthesea. The western was the Med- 
Herranean coast line northward to the’ 
point where the great Lebanon range runs 
down almost to the shore. This would be 
the natural boundary, and this was at once 
accepted as the place where the north- 
ern line would commence. The stations 
on this northern border were. Mt. Hor, 
the entrance of Hamath, Zedad, Ziph- 
ron, and Hazar-enan. Of these we 
must say that Mt. Hor is probably to be 
identified with the whole Lebanon range ; 
no other prominent elevation, or system 
of elevations, in that region would seem 
to answer the conditions. By the en- 
trance to Hamath is meant, with much 
probability, the narrow valley between 
the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon, 
which was the most striking feature 
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to a man of Palestine as he went north- 
ward, and passed between these great 
chains on his way to the important city 
of Hamath. Of the “entering in of Ha- 
math,” or the entrance of Hamath, 
Porter says, in his last book on the 
Holy Land, “Standing on the top of 
the ruined citadel, I saw on the western 
side of the plain a great opening or pass 
through the mountains. On its south- 
ern side the ridge of Lebanon rises ab- 
ruptly to the hight of ten thousand feet, 
and on its northern the lower ridge of 
Bargylus terminates in a bluff promon- 
tory. Between the two lies the only 
opening from the land of Hamath to the 
coast of ,the Mediterranean. This is 
unquestionably the ‘entrance of Ha- 
math,’ mentioned repeatedly by the sa- 
cred writers as one of the landmarks on 
the northern border. Afterwards, both 
when sailing along the Syrian coast and 
when standing on the plain of Pheenicia, 
I saw, with still more distinctness, this 
remarkable pass. I saw then how graph- 
ic was the description of Moses. He 
states that the western border of the 
land was.the ‘great sea.’ Then he 
adds, ‘From the great sea (the Mediter- 
ranean) ye shall point out for you Mt. 
Hor ;’ that is, emphatically, the ‘great 
mountain.’ 

“From the ‘entrance of Hamath’ the 
border line was drawn north-east toward 
the city of Hamath, then south-east by 
Ziphron, Zedad, and Hazar-enan. Num. 
xxxiv. 8, 9. 

“Hamath —the most northern limit— 
is a quaint old city. If one could fancy 
Pompeii restored and repeopled with 
men and women, whose moldering bones 
are now being dug up from its ruins, it 
would not present a greater-contrast to 
the modern cities of the West than Ha- 
math. For thirty centuries or more, life 
has been at a stand&till there. Every- 
thing is patriarchal, —costumes, man- 
ners, salutations, occupations. The ven- 
erable elders who, with turbaned heads, 
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flowing beards, and flowing robes, sit 
daily in the gates, might pass for the el- 
ders of the children of Heth, who bar- 
gained with Abraham in the gates of 
Kirjath-arba ; and the Arab sheiks, who 
ever and anon pass in and out, armed 
with sword and spear, are no unworthy 
representatives of the fiery Ishmael. 
There is no towf in the world in which 
primeval life can be seen in such purity 
as in Hamath. The people glory in it. 
No greater insult could be offered to 
them than to contrast Hamath with the 
cities of the infidel. The site of Ha- 
math is picturesque. It stands in the 
deep glen of the Orontes, whose broad, 
rapid stream divides it through the cen- 
ter. The banks are lined with poplars, 
and the queer houses rise like terraces 
along the steep slopes. Four bridges 
span the stream and connect the two 
quarters of the city. The remains of 


“antiquity are nearly all gone; the cita- 


del is a vast mound of rubbish; the 
mosques are falling to ruin; and the 
private houses, though in a few cases 
splendidly decorated within, are shape- 
less piles of mud and timber. Hamath 
has still thirty thousand inhabitants.” 

Of the other stations on the northern 
border, Zedad, Ziphron, and Hazar-enan, 
there is not much to be said, so unfixed 
is our knowledge regarding those lo- 
calities. Mr. Porter, in his “ Five 
Years in Damascus,” and in his later 
book, “The Giant Cities of Bashan,” 
has, it is true, conjecturaliy identified 
these places with some Arab villages 
visited by him; still, notwithstandiag 
the general sobriety of his judgment, I 
think that in this case he has allowed 
his fancy to mislead him. We have not 
yet the data for laying down with exact- 
ness the northern and a part of the east- 
ern boundary line. 

The eastern border, given in the forty- 
seventh chapter of Ezekiel, differs from 
that assigned by Moses in the thirty- 
fourth chapter of Numbers. The main 
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difference in the two, speaking briefly, is 
that Moses excluded the kingdom of 
Damascus from the territory which he 
promised, while Ezekiel represents that 
kingdom as included in what appeared 
to him in his vision. According to Mo- 
ses’ assignment, the eastern line was to 
run southward from Hazar-enan to Rib- 
lah; thence to the Sea of Chinnereth, or 
Galilee ; and so on down the Jordan to 
the Dead Sea. Neither Shepham nor 
Riblah, on the eastern border, is known ; 
Ain, the fountain spoken of in connec- 
tion with this boundary, has been thought 
by Porter not to be the great spring of 
Banias; but not only does the impor- 
tance of that fountain indicate the prob- 
ability that it was the one laid down in 
the Mosaic narration, but the older au- 
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thorities agree in assigning the name 
‘ Ain,” or che fountain, to the great Jordan 
spring of Banias. The exact laying down 
of the Mosaic boundary line is unneces- 
sary ; and we can see enough to enable 
us to discern how clearly he descried 
the leading geographical features of the 
land, — how his mind grasped the truth 
that the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
range must terminate the northern bor- 
der, and that the eastern one must fol- 
low the line which separates the Anti- 
Lebanon slopes from the great desert on 
the east. Here was the only place which 
demanded rigid knowledge and sound 
judgment; and Moses demonstrated, 
even in this, the same wonderful com- 
mand of resources which characterized 
his whole course. 


THE LAST ENEMY. 


BY MRS. S. G. ASHTON. 


THOU canst not die, O Saviour mine, 
The grave is not for thee; 

Thou art “alive for evermore,” — 
Transporting words to me! 


No bitter day will ever come 
When I shall mourn thee dead; 
No fearful night when thou wilt not 
Pillow my weary head. 


Never shall I, in want or grief, 

Call and thou wilt not hear; : 
Thine absence never wring from me 

The silent, fruitless tear. 


“ Till death do part” marred not the bond 
Between thy soul and thine ; 

“For ever with me where I am,” 
So reads the mystic line. 


But the day comes when I shall be . 
Numbered among the dead ; 

My heart and strength will surely fail, — 
Is that a thought of dread ? 


. THE LAST ENEMY. 


Dear Lord, till then I may not see 
Thy glorious form divine ; 

Till then this flesh must ever hide 
Thy blessed face from mine. 


Present to faith, thy tender arm 
Has stayed me many years ; 

Thy love has cheered and cherished me 
Through a long life of fears. 


But the communion is not full; 
The joy is not complete ; 

Weary with longing oft I sit, 
And wait the sound of feet, — 


The feet of him who brings thy word, 
“Come, my beloved, home !” 

Can I fear him, e’en though I know 
His way lies through the tomb? 


Nay, let him do his worst for me, — 
Pale cheek, and lip, and brow, 

Dissolve this mortal frame to dust, 
Lay it in darkness low, — 


Thou wilt thyself watch by the while, 
Guarding with jealous care 

That which is thine; beyond thy will 
He may not do or dare. 


He must take down this prison-house, 
And break these fetters strong ; 

Sure be his blows: God grant the walls 
Do not withstand him long. 


He must take off this sin-soiled garb 
Which can not bear thy light; 

Unclothe me for the saintly robe, 
The linen clean and white. 


His mien is dark; his work is stern; 

. He mars all human pride; 

Amen! how light the pain, the loss, 
If once I reach thy side! 


I wait for him as captives wait 
The hand that sets them free; 

He is the last, the very last, 
Between my Life and me. 
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»-MARTYRDOM OF ANNE ASKEW. 


FROM “MEMORIALS OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS.” 


A WALK through Smithfield ought to 
awaken sad and serious thought in every 
Englishman’s mind, when he considers 
to what an excess of savage bigotry 
even his own countrymen have been de- 
graded by the “deceivableness of un- 
righteousness,” in that system which 
the godly Cecil has termed, not without 
having good reason for the strong ex- 
pression, “the masterpiece of Satan,” 
which has never sprung up and grown 
to any hight in this free soil, or indeed 
in any land upon the broad earth which 
we inhabit, without bringing forth its 
bitter and deadly fruit. 

Long, indeed, is the list that might 
be given of those who suffered for 
the truth in the fires of Smithfield. 
Perhaps the most interesting victim 
was the celebrated ANNE ASKEW. She 
had been singled out by the crafty and 
ambitious enemies of Queen Katharine 
Parr and the godly ladies of her court, 
to be the instrument through whom they 
might find an accusation against the 
queen for holding the faith and the 
principles of the Reformation. Anne 
Askew was the youngest daughter of 
Sir William Askew, of Kelsey, in Lin- 
colnshire. Her eldest sister had been 
engaged to marry a gentleman of the 
name of Kyme, a harsh and bigoted 
papist ; but the sister died, and she was 
compelled by her father to take her sis- 
ter’s place, and become the wife of Mr. 
Kyme. It had turned out a most un- 
happy marriage for poor Anne Askew. 
Her education had been superior to 
that usually given to her sex, and she 
was a woman of enlightened mind, un- 
like in character and disposition to her 
morose and narrow-minded husband. 
She seems to have been a child of God 
from her earliest years, and to have 
searched and prized the Holy Scriptures, 


which had made her wise unto salvation. 
Her love of truth, as itis found in its purity 
and freshness in the word of inspiration, 
had given great displeasure to her hus- 
band, and she was cruelly driven from her 
home. Being compelled to come up to 
London to sue for a divorce, the perse- 
cution of her husband and the popish 
priests followed her, and she fell into 
the toils which they had laid for her. 
Anne Askew — for she had resumed her 
maiden name —was evidently one of 
those children of God who had been 
fitted by him to adorn the doctrine they 
profess with those holy graces which 
are the peculiar fruits of the Spirit of 
Godin the heart. Her thorough knowl- 
edge of Holy Scripture, the hold which 
it had obtained upon her mind, the in- 
fluence which it had exercised upon her 
conduct, the sweetness which. it had 
breathed over her manners, seem to 
have won for her the affections of those 
noble and pious ladies who formed the 
circle of the queen’s society. Katha- 
rine Parr herself is said to have been her 
friend, to have received books from her, 
and to have returned many a kind mes- 
sage. There was probably a more un- 
guarded and fearless spirit in this meek 
and gentle lady than in any other of the 
followers of Christ belonging to her sex 
and rank. But however that might be, 
she soon found that all the sweet famil- 
iar intercourse which she had held on 
various occasions with the godly ladies 
of the court must cease, and that her 
attachment to the writings and memory 
of them must be locked up as inviolate 
secrets in her own bosom; for she was 
apprehended on the charge of holding 
heretical opinions against the Six Arti- 
cles, with especial reference to the sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper, and sent 
to prison. Her conduct from that time 
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presents a remarkable combination of 
lofty self-possession and touching sim- 
plicity and sweetness, of firmness, con- 
stancy, and a ready wit (according to 
the ancient meaning of that word); and 
all these qualities seem to have been in 
perfect keeping in her character and 
conduct, and to have made her at the 
same time one of the most feminine and 
courageous of her sex. 

Two objects were plainly manifest in 
all the examinations which she under- 
went: the first was to make her crim- 
inate herself, the second to lead her to 
criminate the queen and those of her 
ladies who were suspected of holding 
“the new learning,” as the eternal truths 
of the gospel were termed by the pa- 
pists. 

We read that she was examined and 
questioned concerning her opinions by 
Christopher Dare, and Sir Martin Bowes, 
the then lord mayor, and their brother 
commissioners. With what inimitable 
simplicity did she reply in that conver- 
sation which is recorded to have taken 
place between the lord mayor and her- 
self! 

“What if a mouse eat the sacramen- 
tal bread after it is consecrated?” was 
the absurd question; “what shall be- 
come of the mouse: what sayest thou, 
thou foolish woman ?” 

** Nay, what say you, my lord, will be- 
come of it?” she answered. 

Thus urged, the blundering lord 
mayor replied, — “I say that the mouse 
is damned !” 

“ Alack, poor mouse!” was her quiet 
reply ; and so at once all his divinity 
was discomfited. 

She herself, in the most artless lan- 
guage, gives the account of her various 
examinations, In her interview with a 
priest she likewise called upon him to 
agswer his own questions, on which he 
told her “ that it was against the order of 
the schools that he who asked the ques- 
tion- should be required to answer it;” 
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she at once tells him that “she is but a 
woman, and knows not the course of 
schools.” She then recounts her con- 
ference with his archdeacon, when sent 
for by Bonner, and afterwards with Bon- 
ner himself, when he endeavored to gain 
her confidence by a pretended interest 
in her welfare, and so to put her off her 
guard, “He brought forth this unsa- 
vory similitude,” she said, “that if a 
man had a wound, no wise surgeon could 
minister help unto it before he had seen 
it uncovered; ‘in like case,’ said he, 
‘can I give you no good counsel unless 
I know wherewith your conscience is 
burthened.’” “TI answered,” said Anne 
Askew, “that my conscience was clear, 
and that to lay a plaster upon a whole 
skin was much folly.” 

But we pass over these examinations, 
in which the patience of those adversa- 
ries, who could not overcome her pa- 
tience, was at length exhausted. These 
bold and crafty men were determined to 
spare neither threat nor violence, by 
which they might extort from her some 
word or other as a ground of accusation 
against the Lady Herbert, who was the 
queen’s sister, or the Duchess of Suf- 
folk, and so at last Queen Katharine 
herself. As yet they discovered noth- 
ing. Rich, and another of the counsel, 
came to her in the Tower, where she 
was then confined, and demanded that 
she should make the disclosures which 
they required concerning her party and 
her friends. She told them nothing. 
“Then they did put me on the rack,” 
she relates, “because I confessed no 
ladies or gentlemen to be of my opinion ; 
and thereon they kept me a long time, 
and because I lay still and did not cry, 
my lord chancellor and Mr. Rich took 
pains to rack me with their own hands 
till I was nigh dead.” These two wretch- 
es, it is recorded, provoked by her saint- 
like endurance, ordered the lieutenant 
of the Tower to rack her again. He, 
Sir Anthony Knevitt, “tendering the 
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weakness of the woman,” positively re- 
fused to do so. Then Wriothesly and 
Rich threw off their gowns, and, threat- 
ening the lieutenant that they would 
complain of his disobedience to the 
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king, “they worked the rack themselves, 
till her bones and joints were almost 
plucked asunder.” When the lieuten- 
ant caused her to be loosed down from 
the rack, she immediately swooned. 
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THE MARTYRDOM. 


“Then,” she writes, “they recovered 
me again.” After that, “I sate two long 
hours reasoning with my lord chancel- 
or on the bare floor, where he with many 
flattering words persuaded me to leave 


my opinion ; but my Lord God, I thank 
his everlasting goodness, gave me grace 
to persevere, and will do, I hope, té 
the very end.” And she concludes 
this account to her friend by saying, 
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“Farewell, dear friend, and pray, pray, 
pray.” 

She gives her confession of faith, and 
concludes it with this beautiful prayer : 
“O Lord! I have more enemies now 
than there be hairs on my head, yet, 
Lord, let them never overcome me with 
vain words, but fight thou, Lord, in my 
stead ; for on thee cast I my care! With 
all the spite they can imagine, they fall 
upon me, who am thy poor creature. 
Yet, sweet Lord, let me not set by them 
that are against me; for in thee is my 
whole delight. And, Lord, I heartily 
desire of thee that thou wilt of thy 
most merciful goodness forgive them 
that viclence which they do, and have 
done, unto me; open also thou their 
blind hearts, that they may hereafter do 
that thing in thy sight which is only 
acceptable before thee, and to set forth 
thy verity aright, without all vain fan- 
tasies of sinful men. So be it, O Lord, 
so be it.” 

Much of her time was spent in writ- 
ing, and many of her compositions dis- 
play rare abilities. One of them is pre- 
faced by these striking words: “ Wrct- 
ten by me, Anne Askew, that neither 
desire death, nor fear tts might; and as 
merry as one bound to heaven.” The 
following ballad was composed by her 
when awaiting execution : — 


Like as the arméd knight 
Appointed to the field, 

With this world will I fight, 
And faith shall be my shield. 


Faith is that weapon strong 
Which will not fail in need ; 

My foes, therefore, among 
Therewith will I proceed. 


As it is had in strength 
And force of Christ’s way, 
It will prevail at length 
Though all the devils say nay. 


Faith in the fathers old 
Obtainéd righteousness, 
VOL. Il. 27 
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Which makes me very bold 
To fear no world’s distress. 


I now rejoice in heart, 
And hope bids me do so ; 
For Christ will take my part, 
And ease me of my woe. 


Thou say’st, Lord, whoso knock, 
To them wilt thou attend ; 
Undo therefore the lock, 
And thy strong power send. 


More enemies now I have 
Than hairs upon my head ; 

Let them not me deprave, 
But fight thou in my stead. 


On thee my care I cast, 
For all their cruel spite: 

I set not by their haste, 
For thou art my delight. 


I am not she that list 
My anchor to let fall 
For every drizzling mist : 
My ship’s substantial. 


Not oft used I to write 
In prose, nor yet in rhyme ; 
Yet will I show one sight 
That I saw in my time. 


I saw a royal throne, 

Where Justice should have sat ; 
But in her stead was one 

Of moody cruel wit. 


Absorbed was righteousness, 
As by the raging flood ; 
Satan in his excess 
Sucked up the guiltless blood. 


Then thought I, — Jesus, Lord, 
When thou shalt judge us all, 
Hard is it to record 
On these men what will fall. 


Yet, Lord, I thee desire 
For that they do to me, 
Let them not taste the hire 

Of their iniquity. 


Unable to walk or stand, from the 
tortures she had suffered, poor Anne 
Askew was carried in a chair to Smith- 
field, and, when brought to the stake, 
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was fastened to it by a chain which 
held up her body ; and one who beheld 
her there describes her as “having an 
angel's countenance, and a smiling face.” 
She had three companions in her last ago- 
nies, fellow-martyrs with herself, — John 
Lacels, a gentleman of the court and 
household of King Henry, John Adams, 
a tailor, and Nicholas Belenian, a priest 
of Shropshire. The apostate Shaxton 
preached the sermon. The three Throck- 
mortons, near kinsmen of the queen, 
and members of her household, had 
drawn near to comfort Anne Askew 
and her companions, but were warned 
that they were marked men, and en- 
treated to withdraw. 

At the very last, a written pardon 
from the king was offered to Anne As- 
kew, upon condition that she would re- 
cant. The fearless lady turned away 
her eyes, and would not look upon it. 
She told them that she came not thither 
_to deny her Lord and Master. The fire 
was ordered to be put under her, “and 
thus,” to use the words of John Foxe, 
“the good Anne Askew, with these 
blessed martyrs, having passed through 
so many torments, having now ended 
the long course of her agonies, being 
compassed in with flames of fire, as a 
blessed sacrifice unto God, she slept in 
the Lord, A. D. 1546, leaving behind her 
a singular example of Christian con- 
stancy for all men to follow.” Her 
crime was the denial of the mass. “ Lo, 
this,” she wrote, “is the heresy that I 
hold, and for it must suffer death.” She 
kept the faith to her God, she kept 
the faith to her friends, for she betrayed 
no one, enduring shame and agony with 
meek, unshaken constancy. J/Vone but 
' Christ, none but Christ could have made 
the weakness of a delicate woman so 
strong, the feebleness of a mortal crea- 
ture so triumphant ! 

And thus the square of Smithfield, 
which was made, in the reign of Henry 
the First, “a lay stall of all ordure or 
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filth,” and the place of execution for fel- 
ons and other transgressors, has become 
not only drenched with the blood of mar- 
tyrs, but hallowed by the faith and pa- 
tience of the saints, by the witness of 
their good confessions, and by the breath 
of their dying prayers and praises. 

But why bring these horrible de- 
tails forward? Because, if ever there 
was atime when it was right to show 
the real character of popery, it is 
now. The principles of popery are 
beginning to spring up throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, openly 
in some parts, covertly in others ; and 
men whose Bibles might have taught 
them other things are beginning to be 
enamored with the delusions and en- 
snaring allurements of a system which 
can appear to be anything or everything, 
in order to suit all times and all circum- 
stances ; a system which, in the doc- 
trine of tradition, opens the door to the 
most unbridled license, and finds a cloak 
for every enormity. We are told that 
those deadly superstitions, those savage 
persecutions, those inhuman tortures, 
were rather the fruit of those dark ages 
than peculiar to popery. I can not agree 
to this. Popery contains in itself the 
germ of all the deadly errors and dread- 
ful practices which have ever been in- 
separable from bigotry and_ supersti- 
tion. 

The opinion of one of the most pro- 
found and acute observers that ever 
lived— Lord Bacon—is to be noted 
on this point. In his essay on Super- 
stition, he speaks of the causes of su- 
perstition, and one would almost think 
that he were describing the characteris- 
tics of popery, when he enumerates 
what he terms the causes of supersti- 
tion ; these are, he says, “pleasing and 
sensual rites and ceremonies ; excess of 
outward and Pharisaical holiness ; over- 
great reverence of traditions, which can 
not but load the church ; the stratagems 
of prelates for their own ambition and 
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lucre ; the favoring too much of good 
intentions, which openeth the gate to 
conceits and novelties; the taking an 
aim at divine matters by human, which 
can not but breed a mixture of incohe- 
rent imaginations ; and, lastly, barbar- 
ous times, especially joined with calami- 
ties and disasters.” Here we find that 
what many shallow and modern reason- 
ers put first, laying the blame rather on 
the times than on the system, he places 
last among his causes. 

It is sometimes urged in defense of 
Rome that men of other churches, hold- 
ing a purer faith, have been persecutors. 
I reply, that the pure churches to which 
they belonged never taught them to per- 
secute as a part.of their system. The 
Popish Church, on the contrary, in this 
and in many other ways, sides with the 
worst corruptions of the human heart. 
With the Romanist, persecution even 
unto death is not the perversion of his 
system, but part of the system itself. | 
copy word for word from the notes of 
“the Douay Bible and Rhemish Testa- 
ment, extracted from the quarto editions 
of 1816 and 1818, published under the 
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patronage of the Roman Catholic Bish- 
ops and Priests of Ireland.” There, in 
the note appended to Rev. xvii. 6, it is 
written: “ Zhe Protestants foolishly ex- 
pound, ‘drunk with blood of Rome, for 
that they put heretics to death, and allow 
of their punishment in other countries ; 
but their blood ts not called the blood of 
saitts, no more than the blood of thieves, 
man-killers, and other malefactors,; for 
the shedding of which, by order of jus- 
tice, no commonwealth shall answer.” 
These facts are not brought forward 
to inflame the reader against papists, 
but to inform him as to the real char- 
acter of popery. To turn away from 
popery to the pure Christianity of the 
Holy Bible is like raising the eyes from 
the gloom of Smithfield, lighted only by 
the flames of blazing fagots and dying 
martyrs, and resounding with the shouts 
of savage persecutors, to the broad ex- 
panse of heaven as it appears to me at 
night. Though all is wrapped in partial 
gloom below, far, far above the moon is 
rising in her mild and quiet glory, and 
the stars are sparkling silently in the 
calm clear depths of the cloudless sky. 


JOHN PLOWMAN’S TALK ABOUT FAULTS. 


He who boasts of being perfect is 
perfect in folly. I have been a good 
deal up and down in the world, and I 
never did see either a perfect horse or a 
perfect man, and I never shall till two 
Sundays come together. You can not 
get white flour out of a coal sack, nor 
perfection out of human nature ; he who 
looks for it had better look for sugar in 
the sea. The old saying is, “ Lifeless, 
faultless :” of dead men we should say 
nothing but good, but as for the living, 
they are all tarred more or less with the 
black brush, and half an eye can see it. 
Every head has a soft place in it, and 
every heart has its black drop. Every 
rose has its prickles, and every day its 


night. Even the sun shows spots, and 
the skies are darkened with clouds. 
Nobody is so wise but he has folly 
enough to stock a stall at Vanity Fair. 
Where I could not see the fool’s-cap, 
I have nevertheless heard the bells jin- 
gle. As there is no sunshine without 
some shadows, so is all human good 
mixed up with more or less of evil ; even 
poor-law guardians have their little fail- 
ings, and parish beadles are not wholly 
of heavenly nature. The best wine has 
its lees. All men’s faults are not writ- 
ten on their foreheads, and it’s quite as 
well they are not, or hats would need 
very wide brims ; yet, as sure as eggs are 
eggs, faults of some sort nestle in every 
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bosom. There’s no telling when a 
man’s sins may show themselves, for 
hares pop out of the ditch just when 
you are not looking for them. A horse 
that is weak in the legs may not stumble 
for a mile or two, but it is in him, and 
the rider had better hold him up well. 
The tabby cat is not lapping milk just 
now, but leave the dairy door open, and 
we will see if she is not as bad a thief as 
the kitten. There’s fire in the flint, 
cool as it looks: wait till the steel gets 
a knock at it, and you will see. Every- 
body can read that riddle, but it is not 
everybody that will remember to keep his 
gunpowder out of the way of the candle. 

If we would always recollect that we 
live among men who are imperfect, we 
should not be in such a fever when we 
find out our friend’s failings ; what’s rot- 
ten will rend, and cracked pots will leak. 
Blessed is he who expects nothing of 
poor flesh and blood, for he shall never 
be disappointed. The best of men are 
men at the best, and the best wax will 
melt. 


It is a good horse that never stumbles, 
And a good wife that never grumbles. 


But surely such horses and wives are 
only found in a fool’s paradise, where 
dumplings grow on trees. In this wick- 
ed world the straightest timber has 
knots in it, and the cleanest field of 
wheat has its share of weeds. The 
most careful driver one day upsets the 
cart; the cleverest cook spills a little 
broth ; and, as I know to my sorrow, a 
very decent plowman will now and then 
break the plow, and often make a crook- 
ed furrow. It is foolish to turn off a 
tried friend because of a failing or two, 
for you may get rid of a one-eyed nag 
and buy a blind one. Being all of us 
full of faults, we ought to keep two 
bears, and learn to bear and forbear with 
one another ; since we all live in glass 
houses, we should none of us throw 
stones. Everybody laughs when the 
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saucepan says to the kettle, ““ How black 
you are!” Other men’s imperfections 
show us our imperfections, for one sheep 
is much like another ; and if there’s an 
apple in my neighbor’s eye, there is no 
doubt one in mine. We ought to use 
our neighbors as looking-glasses to see 
our own faults in, and mend in ourselves 
what we see in them. 

I have no patience with those who 
poke their noses into every man’s house 
to smell out his faults, and put on mag- 
nifying glasses to discover their neigh- 
bors’ flaws; such folks had better look 
at home ; they might see the devil where 
they little expected. What we wish to 
see we shall see, or think we see. Faults 
are always thick where love is thin, 
A white cow is all black if your eye 
chooses to make it so. If we sniff long 
enough at rose-water, we shall find out 
that it hasabadsmell. It would bea far 
more pleasant business, at least for other 
people, if fault-hunters would turn their 
dogs to hunt out the good points in other 
folks ; the game would pay better, and 
nobody would stand with a pitchfork to 
keep the huntsmen off his farm. As for 
our own faults, it would take a large 
slate to hold the account of them, but, 
thank God, we know where to take them, 
and how to get the better of them. With 
all our faults, God loves us still if we are 
trusting in his Son; therefore let us not 
be downhearted, but hope to live and 
learn, and do some good service before 
we die. Though the cart creaks, it will 
get home with its load, and the old 
horse, broken-kneed as he is, will do 
a sight of work yet. There’s no use in 
lying down and doing nothing because 
we can not do everything as we should 
like. Faults or no faults, plowing must 
be done, and imperfect people must do 
it too, or there will be no harvest next 
year; bad plowman as John may be, 
the angels won’t do his work for him, 
and so he is off to doit himself. Go 
along, Violet! Gee woa, Depper! 


“Sword and Trowel.” 
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ENGLISH SCENES AND ENGLISH CHRISTIANS.—No. IV. 


BY MISS J. A. 


My acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. 
, whom I attempted to describe 
in my last number, led to a mutual en- 
gagement between us, and resulted in 
my taking up my abode for some time, 
if not in the parsonage, yet close beside 
it. In their anxiety that no portion of 
their flock should be overlooked, they 
had been concerning themselves in a 
special manner for the children directly 
and indirectly under their care, who num- 
bered fully five hundred. To accommo- 
date so many within the walls of the 
church was altogether impossible ; be- 
sides which, Mr. was of opinion 
that a service suited to persons of ripe 
years was wholly unsuited to young 
children ; hence he conceived the idea 
of a special service adapted to their 
wants. 

For the execution of this idea, he was 
moved to place confidence in me; and, 
after consultation and prayer with him- 
self and his wife, I agreed to accept the 
charge. 

The building in which these chil- 
dren’s services were to be conducted 
was yet to be erected, and so a short in- 
terval of time elapsed between my en- 
gagement and my actual work. An “iron 
room,” a kind of structure that is be- 
coming very much used in England, 
was decided upon; and in less than 
three months from its commencement 
it was ready for use. Meanwhile I left 
London. “The iron room,” wrote Mr. 
to me, during this absence, “is 
rapidly advancing toward completion ; 
join me in earnest prayer that God 
would fill it with his Holy Spirit.” This 
building was intended to serve not 
only for children’s services, but for vari- 
ous other purposes ; and Mr. was 
planning a series of special meetings 
for what are called in England “the 
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lower classes.”’ It is a well-known fact, 
that they who most deeply need the gos- 
pel—if one may be permitted to make 
any comparative estimate of such need 
—are just those whom it is most diffi- 
cult to bring within its hearing. Build 
churches as much as you please, but 
you will find that the poor, the misera- 
ble, the outcast, and the vicious, those 
whom you would fain reclaim from their 
wanderings and lead to the wanderer’s 
only haven of rest, will not enter them. 
They shrink from respectability, and any- 
thing approaching to elegance, as we 
do from the plague. How then shall 
they be reached? This has been, of 
late, —and I thank God for it, — one of 
the most pressing subjects of inquiry 
with the Christian church everywhere. 

All around his habitation and his 
path, Mr. knew there were swarm- 
ing multitudes who never entered any 
house of worship, and to whose dwell- 
ings came no Christian minister or mis- 
sionary. Precluded, by the ecclesias- 
tical laws of the church to which he 
belonged, from stepping out of the 
bounds of his own narrow parish, even 
to seek perishing souls, his heart yearned 
over those who were as sheep having 
no shepherd, and went forth into places 
where his feet were forbidden to follow. 
They could come to him, though he 
might not go to them; so he thought 
as he planned the iron room. 

There was yet another difficulty in the 
way. Could he adapt himself to the 
wants and feelings of these poor souls ? 
Could he, who had always breathed an 
atmosphere of purity and of refinement 
which had almost shut him out from the 
knowledge of evil, except by report, — 
whose language, looks, and whole de- 
portment, told that he belonged to the 
very antipodes of these poor people, — 
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could #e reach their minds and affect 
their hearts? Possibly not. A less 
polished instrument might be better 
adapted to the work. One coming out 
of the ranks of the people might be 
better calculated to reach the people’s 
heart; and so he was willing to stand 
aside. “Let the Lord send by whom 
he w2é/ send,” was his fervent prayer. 
The religious awakening of the pe- 
riod of which Iam speaking had brought 
out quite a number of lay preachers 
from among the humbler classes of soci- 
ety; as, for example, Richard Weaver, 
the collier, William Carter, the chimney- 
sweeper, and many more such, to whom 
seemed to be given marvelous power 
over the hearts of men in kindred walks 
of life. On this army Mr. de- 
termined to rely in attacking the ene- 
my’s citadel ; and laying aside all thought 
of his own superiority, he sat quietly by, 
beseeching God for a blessing, while 
some rough and often ignorant Boaner- 
ges preached the gospel to the multi- 
tude in their own tongue. I have sat 
and watched the expression of intense 
pain that would creep over his delicately 
chiseled and expressive face, as these 
men would sometimes handle, in their 
rude and coarse way, themes to him so 
sacred, and demanding the grace and 
beauty of an angel’s tongue. Yet, dis- 
tinguishing between unintentional error 
and actual rashness, and remembering 
that God is pleased to accept stammer- 
ing lips and uncouth utterances, if only 
the heart be right before him, he did 
not withdraw from his position; and 
experience proved him to be right. 
The preacher who was least accept- 
able to him was usually most so to 
the people; and wice versa. I re- 
member one evening to have listened 
to an exceedingly ignorant man, evi- 
dently from the very lowest ranks of so- 
ciety, who misquoted Scripture almost 
ludicrously, and committed the most cu- 
rious anachronisms, such as, for exam- 
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ple, describing the little maid who waited 
on Naaman’s wife: as having been 
taught by pious parents to prattle the 
name of Jesus from her infancy. To 
me, and to every educated person pres- 
ent, it was a sort of penance to listen to 
him; but there was a warmth of tone 
about him, and a glow of imagination 
about his address, that completely car- 
ried away the mass of the audience ; and 
no speaker that came among us was 
ever so urgently solicited to return. 

To go back a little: when I returned 
to London and revisited Barnet, my first 
feeling, as I looked at the iron room, 
was one of astonishment and almost 
dismay. I beheld a spacious and lofty 
structure, without any galleries, yet ca- 
pable of receiving fifteen hundred adults. 
I shrank from the task of conducting 
the children’s service in so large a build- 
ing; and I wondered greatly if ever this 
great space would be filled from such a 
district. A few days later I had the op- 
portunity to judge. 

The room was formally opened by a 
magic-lantern exhibition of pictures, 
the greater portion of which were scrip- 
tural subjects. The exhibitor, who was 
a truly Christian gentleman, interspersed 
the entertainment with brief explanations 
and quotations from Scripture. Occa- 
sionally he would throw out upon the 
disc a hymn, which would be sung, a 
choir of ladies having been stationed on 
the platform for that very purpose. The 
room was crowded to excess, and the 
darkness, the pictures, and the singing 
by invisible persons, all had a striking 
and most happy effect upon the audi- 
ence. The evening was closed with 
prayer, and a warm invitation to the 
people to return the next time for a ser- 
vice altogether of a religious nature. 
We all felt, as the people departed, 
hushed into silence, that the iron room 
had been well opened. 

On the following evening, a smaller 
assembly was gathered again to listen to 
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some lay preacher, and though the ad- 
dress was in no way exciting, there was 
heard, at the close, what was a Startling 
sound there, as it would be in most of 
our churches,—the voice of a sinner 
weeping and asking for mercy. From 
that evening, the iron room was in daily 
use for the space of three months, and 
time would fail me to tell of all the in- 
teresting scenes which I have witnessed 
there. It was the custom to close the 
actual service at as early an hour as 
possible, and then invite all who would 
to remain behind for conversation. It 
was during this time, at the close of the 
service, that the great work of the even- 
- ing was to be done. Men and women 
who had been hardened in indifference 
for years, and who had scarcely seen 
the inside of a church during their life- 
time, were to be found on those bench- 
es, waiting for counsel and prayer; and 
here and there, up and down that large 
room, little groups of persons might be 
seen kneeling, while a low murmur of 
supplication ascended from the lips of 
Mr. , his wife, or some other 
Christian friend engaged with them in 
the same labor. There was never any 
noise or visible excitement; quietness 
and deep seriousness were the prevail- 
ing characteristics of these never-to-be- 
forgotten seasons. 

Although these meetings were planned 
with special reference to the poor and 
ignorant, the results were not confined 
to this class. The rich people of the 
place could not, if they would, shut 
themselves out. Their servants came, 
if they did not, and the report and in- 
fluence of what they saw and heard 
were carried by them into the various 
families in which they were located. 
More than one gentleman came to the 
iron room to see for himself what it 
was that had so wonderfully altered his 
coachman or his footman. ‘While I can 
not speak, with certainty, of actual con- 
versions as taking place among the 
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worldly and irreligious of this class, I 
can confidently assert that a great 
change was brought about through 
these meetings in the wealthy and in- 
fluential Christian families that were 
grouped together in that vicinity. 

It seemed as if they had been awak- 
ened from their state of comfortable 
contentment into one of earnest con- 
cern for the souls of all around them; 
and they were filled with intense yearn- 
ing that their children, their servants, 
and their neighbors, high and low, 
rich and poor, should drink of the 
same stream of life at which they had 
quenched their own souls’ thirst. Twice 
did the Viscountess of send her 
carriage to fetch'me a distance of some 
miles, that I might hold conversation 
with her servants, who, from the little 
page of fourteen years old to the lady’s 
maid, were all deeply impressed with the 
importance of eternal things. Nor was 
this a solitary instance ; it seemed as if 
the new state of feeling in the hearts of 
the employers had transformed the re- 
lationship between them and their do- 
mestics into one of an almost parental 
nature. “I don’t know how to act to 
my servants now,’ said a lady to me, | 
full of joy at the hope that some of them 
had become partakers with her of the 
gospel; “my groom has become so in- 
expressibly dear to me, as a brother in 
Christ, that it is difficult for me to treat 
him as a servant.” 

We, in this country, are so much ac- 
customed to what are termed revival 
movements that this description of the 
same thing in a small parishin England 
may not seem in any way remarkable ; 
but those who have studied the work- 
ings of the English Church Establish- 
ment from a point of immediate con- 
tact will understand that all this was a 
very unusual state of affairs, and one 
not likely to be considered very ortho- 
dox or desirable by ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. 
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Mr. , by his indiscriminate rec- 
ognition of clergymen and laymen, alto- 
gether independently of their creeds 
and churches, on the simple ground of 
their Christianity, was exposing him- 
self not merely to annoyance and oblo- 
quy, but even to the danger of repri- 
mand, or something more serious, from 
his ecclesiastical superiors. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say 
that the period of which I am speaking 
was a very happy one. How could it be 
otherwise, when the disciples were filled 
with joy and with the Holy Ghost ; when 
no man said that aught he had was his 
own, but they had, to a great extent, all 
things in common; when the rich dis- 
tributed of their abundance to them 
that had need; and when, breaking our 
bread from house to house, we did eat 
our meat with gladness and singleness 
of heart! Blessed, thrice blessed time ! 
As I look back to those days, they seem 
to me almost like heaven come down to 
earth. 

Among the intimacies which I formed 
during this season, perhaps the closest 
and most endeared was with a lady of 
superior education, of great refinement, 
and connected with one of the best 
families (in point of mere worldly view) 
in the place. She had been for years a 
Christian, and aconsistent one; yet no 
one had ever heard her voice in prayer, 
nor had she ever been known to speak 
pointedly to any one of Jesus and of 
salvation. At first she was struck with 
astonishment by what she saw and 
heard all around her; but gradually 
she became deeply interested, and a fire 
of spiritual ardor and love was kindled 
in her heart that must find utterance 
through her lips. 

By mutual agreement, we met daily to 
seek an especial unction from above, 
and to encourage each other in spiritual 
things. Those little, quiet seasons are 
some of the most sacred to which my 
memory reverts. It seemed to me that, 
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day by day, I could perceive a growth 
in her, and in my turn I began to be 
filled with astonishment; truly, the lips 
of the dumb were opened, and spake 
plainly ! 

Among the labors undertaken by this 
band of Christians was that of distrib- 
uting invitations to the meetings in the 
iron room, and this was done with 
great energy. All English towns are 
abundantly blessed with ale-houses ; but 
Barnet enjoyed this blessing in a pre- 
eminent degree. Before the days of 
railroads, Barnet was a very important 
center of stage-coach travel, and near 
one hundred coaches stopped there 
daily on their way to and from London. 
The inns, which were formerly a matter 
of necessity, have since degenerated into 
low, disreputable places of resort, and 
are the greatest curse of the place. 

I found that my friend, in her new- 
born zeal, had for several nights, un- 
known to her friends, made a practice 
of visiting each one of these places 
about an hour before the opening of the 
usual meeting, and distributing little 
handbills of invitation to the men. Nor 
was her work in vain; for troops of 
them quitted the ale-bench and came to 
listen to the gospel. I confess that this 
procedure was beyond what my own 
courage would have enabled me either 
to devise or to execute ; but when I be- 
came aware of it, I begged permission 
to accompany her. It was a cold, dark, 
and dismal February evening, when we 
started on our expedition. We got on 
quietly enough in several cases, suc- 
ceeding in distributing our invitations, 
and securing some promises of attend- 
ance; but at last came a serious ordeal. 
As we were stepping into another of 
these dens, the proprietor, evidently 
aware of our approach, encountered us 
on the threshold, and planting himself 
directly in our path, as Apollyon did to 
Christian, rendered further progress im- 
possible. 
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“What do you want?” he asked, in 
tones very far from amiable. I was glad 
enough to leave the reply to my friend ; 
_ and she gave it with lady-like gentleness 
and self-possession. — 

“We wish to give some notices to the 
men about the meeting in the iron 
room,” she said. 

“The iron room be ,” was his 
brutal answer. ‘ There’s nothing else 
talked of by my men but the iron 
room. I should like to know how you 
think I’m going to pay my rent and 
taxes, while people come round every 
night and take my customers off to 
preaching.” 

Still, we stood our ground, and the 
man grew enraged at our firmness. 

“You shan’t set a foot inside my 
house, nor disturb my men any way,” 
he went on indignantly ; “and look ye 
here! don’t you know this an’t no 
place for ladies? I wonder you an’t 
ashamed to be seen coming here at 
all!” 

My friend adminstered a quiet rebuke 
to him, and we departed. Our effort 
was not, however, wasted; we had seen 
a head peer at intervals from the public 
room during our conversation; and, 
later on, we had the satisfaction of 
watching quite a goodly turn-out taking 
the direction of the iron room. 

Weeks after this occurrence, as I 
was walking down one of the aisles, I 
was stopped by a poor, miserable-look- 
ing, red-faced man, who, with tears roll- 
ing down his face, offered his hand, and 
pronounced my name. 

“Don’t you know me?” he asked. I 
replied that I didnot recollect to have seen 
him before. ‘“ Don’t you recollect com- 
ing that night to the ale-house ?” said he. 
“TI was sitting with a mug of ale before 
me, but I heard your talk and that other 
lady’s, and I came to meeting that night. 
Yes, and I bless God that ever I did 
come, and that he sent you after me, to 
seek me!” 
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In another of these houses we were - 
again refused entrance, that same even- 
ing, by a very insolent bar-keeper. He 
evidently thought, if he did not say it, 
that ladies had no business within his 
precincts. I shrank exceedingly from 
his rude stare; but my friend seemed 
endowed with invincible courage. She 
was determined that he should hear 
some Christian truth, whether he would 
or not, and sne laid a tract down before 
him. 

“Yes, I’ve no objection to take that,” 
he said, with a sneer; ‘‘it’ll serve to 
light my pipe !” 

“ At the peril of your soul,” she re- 
plied, “and as you will surely meet me 
again at the judgment seat of Christ, I 
warn you not to do it !” 

“And, pray, who are you that set 
yourself up to preach to me?” he asked, 
rudely. ‘You read the Bible, I sup- 
pose; and doesn’t it say we are all 
sinners ?” 

‘“* Yes,” she replied, “ I ama sinner as 
well as you; but I have been washed in 
the blood of the Lamb, and you have 
not.” 

There was a holy indignation in her 
language and manner that was almost 
terrible, and the bad man was, for a mo- 
ment, subdued under it. We left with- 
out another word, and never again shall 
we either of us, in all probability, see 
that man, until the great day of univer- 
sal meeting. 

Many of those who labored and prayed 
in this memorable room are sleeping that 
sleep from which only the voice of the 
archangel shall awaken them ; others are 
scattered to the east and to the west, 
never again to meet on earth; and the 
very iron room is itself removed from 
the spot where it originally stood; but a 
record of its scenes is kept on high, 
and it shall be brought to the light in 
that day when the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall appear, and all his saints 
with him. 
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FROM “LETTERS FROM EDEN,” BY REV. C. H. WHEELER. 


WE are roused at dawn this morning 
by the sound of drum and fife, and, un- 
less resolved and able to sleep in spite 
of their increasing din, we may as well 
rise and see what is going on. 

In our home land, such a noise calls 
to mind soldiers and guns, and excites 
the martial] spirit. Here it tells of bride- 
grooms and brides, and stirs the matri- 
monial spirit. Followed by a troop of 
boys, who enjoy the scene quite as much 
as American boys do the Fourth of 
July, the drummer and fifer go from 
street to street, stopping before the 
houses of the invited guests. Fortunate 
for us that we shall ere long leave the city, 
for this matrimonial drumming and fifing 
fever, once begun, will cease neither day 
nor night till it has carried off all the 
marriageable victims. Meanwhile you 
will be interested to learn something of 
the ways in which matrimonial matters 
are managed here in Eden. These 
“ways” may strike you as very strange, 
and yet we think that some of them are 
nearer the original pattern than are 
some of your occidental styles of man- 
agement. One way is, that, among the 
Armenians, aman once married has to 
stay so. Such a thing as divorce is 
not allowed, not even for the reason 
which the Saviour gave. And, among 
the Turks, when a man wishes to be di- 
vorced, they don’t say to him, “ Pick a 
quarrel with your wife, or get tired of 


her, pay the lawyers so much money, 
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and tell a few lies, and you shall be 
free,” but allow him at will, as did the 
Israelites before the days of Moses, to 
say to his wife, “I divorce you,” and 
she must go. But as all here believe 
that “it is not good that man should 
be alone” (Gen. ii. 18), and so the wo- 
men and men are all married, it is not 
so easy a thing as in America to put 
away one wife and get another ; and the 
result is, that during ten years I have 
not heard of a case of divorce. 

Glad indeed are we that some of your 
western newspapers don’t reach this 
part of the Orient to tell the people 
some stories of our country’s disgrace 
and sin.* 

Another good thing, as we think, is, 
that fortune-hunting, unprincipled men 
are not allowed to run hither and thither 
deceiving and misleading foolish young 
ladies. To speak to a young lady, ex- 
cept by her parents’ consent, and through 
a third person, is such a breach of pro- 
priety that the man who should do so, 
and the girl who should permit it, would 


* A lawyer, who was also a magistrate, said to me 
one day, in speaking of Turkey, ‘‘I suppose you are 
all polygamists out there ; ”’ to which I replied, “ Sir, 
from all I hear, I infer that there is less real polygamy 
in Turkey than the United States. Why, even in this 
little city our nostrils are offended by the stench of a 
divorce case.” His reply was, “As a country magis- 
trate I have married fifty couples, and as a lawyer 
have aided in divorcing sixty. Fora while the account 
kept along about even, but lately the laws in regard to 
divorce have been relaxed, and my divorce list gains.” 
Yet that was in New England! 
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be disgraced. “Call that a good thing !” 
exclaims some one. Well, perhaps 
not wholly good, but is it not detéer than 
that way of coquetting and acting the 
gallant which is so common in some 
places? “So you mean to say that the 
people whom you are trying to persuade 
to receive the gospel are better off with- 
out it than we are with it, do you?” 
asks another. Not at all, even matri- 
monially, as you may see, before we get 
through with the subject in hand. We 
only mean to make the most of the few 
good things which we have. 

But to the story of the “ways of man- 
aging.” The duty of providing com- 
panions for their children rests upon the 
parents, who, in some places, engage 
them to be married while they are yet in 
infancy. This is usually done by the 
father of the boy sending to the girl one 
or more pieces of gold coin, the accept- 
ance of which by her parents is a token 
of agreement to the proposal. Thus 
Abraham sent his servant to obtain a 
wife for Isaac, and when the servant saw 
Rebekah, he “took a golden ear-ring of 
half a shekel’s weight, and two brace- 
lets for her hands of ten shekels’ weight 
of gold” (Gen. xxiv. 22), and put them 
upon her. This money, which is to be 
increased by subsequent gifts, remains 
as the property of the girl. It is her 
marriage portion, and, without her con- 
sent, can not be taken from her. 

In some places it is the custom for the 
parents of the girl to demand a sum for 
themselves, on the ground that a part of 
the expense of bringing up the girl 
should be paid by those who are to en- 
joy the profits of her labor. You will 
remember that Jacob paid for each of 
his wives seven years of service (Gen. 
xxix. 20-27), a higher price than is paid 
for any modern Leah or Rachel. So, 
too, Abraham’s servant gave “ precious 
things” to Rebekah’s brother and mo- 
ther. Gen. xxiv. 53. 

Of course all this is done away with 
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in the case of those who become Pro- 
testants, except that matrimonial en- 
gagements are still made through the 
parents. To introduce any other cus- 
tom in this land, where girls are fre- 
quently married as young as twelve 
years, and even less, would lead to every 
sort of disorder. 

It is quite a serious question how 
many and what changes we shall ad- 
vise those who become Protestants to 
make in their customs. At first many 
got the impression that they should 
change everything, even the usual forms 
of politeness, and in attempting to do 
so, they became, as the Harpoot pastor 
once told them, “a people destitute of 
“good manners, so that Protestant and 
boor meant the same thing.” Our ad- 
vice to them is to change only those 
things which are wrong, and in all other 
customs to continue to be one with the 
rest. of their nation. Some changes 
were, of course, to be made in regard 
to marriage. It is the custom for the 
bridegroom on the day of the wedding, 
while passing on horseback to and from 
the church, to wear a sword, — probably 
as a sign that on that day he becomes a 
man. When asked whether it would 
be well for the Protestant bridegrooms 
to do the same, we replied, “ Oh, yes! 
Only, as you are friends of the gospel, it 
would be well for you to exchange this 
weapon of steel for the ‘sword of the 
Spirit,’ the word of God.” The change 
was made, and the Holy Bible, borne by 
the bridegroom, is not the least interest- 
ing article in a Protestant marriage pro- 
cession. To make sure of every one’s 
having a Bible in the family from the 
first, they put a copy of it in place of 
the gold coin given among the Armeni- 
ans by the bridegroom to the bride at 
the time of engagement. To encourage 
them in doing this, we at first sold these 
“pledge Bibles” at wholesale price. 
Young men are naturally ambitious to 
have this pledge worthy of the occasion 
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and the object, and, when they feel able, 
select a Bible in the best style of bind- 
ing. As these extra Bibles are kept 
only at the central depository, all ambi- 
tious bridegrooms are obliged to come 
or send here for their pledge, and it is 
usually not difficult to tell from their 
looks for what the book is wanted. 

The parties first meet at the time of 
engagement, and in the presence of 
friends, including the pastor of the 
church, where there is one. Prayer is 
offered, a hymn sung, and the young 
man hands the Bible to the pastor, or 
any other person who acts in his place, 
who presents it to the girl, stating the 
object for which it is given. Her re- 


ceiving it is on her part a token of as-* 


sent, and the engagement is regarded as 
made. Fora girl to remain unengaged 
is regarded as a dishonor, an evidence 
that, for some reason, she is no better 
than she should be; and there is still 
the feeling which existed in this land in 
the days of Laban, who said to Jacob, 
“Tt must not be so done in our country, 
to give the younger before the first- 
born.” Gen. xxix. 26. A man of influ- 
ence once surprised-me by a confiden- 
tial assurance of his willingness to give 
his eldest daughter to a student in the 
Theological Seminary. The young man, 
who was shrewder than I in oriental 
matrimonial wire-pulling, said he should 
be happy to take the younger daughter. 
But the father’s proposal was only in- 
tended to get the elder daughter out of 
the way, in order to engage the younger 
and more attractive one to a man of 
wealth who had applied for her. 

On the wedding day, the bridegroom, 
riding upon a horse, preceded by a boy 
bearing upon his head the bride’s wed- 
ding suit, —which is his gift to her, — 
and with another horse for her to ride, 
goes with his friends to her house, and 
waits till she is dressed in her new suit, 
and ready for the ceremony. Among 
the Armenians the custom is for the 
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bride to cry lustily during this season of 
preparation, and indeed throughout the 
ceremony, pretending to be much dis- 
tressed. It is, however, only custom, 
fashion, like many foolish things in other 
lands; and by effort the fashion has 
been partially changed among the Pro- 
testants, so that brides begin to act like 
sensible people. 

‘Armenian marriage feasts continue 
for several days, during which the drums 
are beat, and a general rejoicing had all 
day and nearly all night. There is 
dancing, but never by the sexes to- 
gether, which would greatly shock the 
Orientals’ sense of propriety, and even 
decency. Such a thing néver occurs. 
During all this time of the feast, the 
poor bride is obliged to stand and kiss 
the hand of each new-comer. She is of 
course closely veiled, as are all the 
women whenever they appear in public, 
and remains silent. 

This feast takes place at the house of 
the bridegroom’s parents, and when it is 
ended, the bride’s life of service to her 
mother-in-law begins. An ingenious 
device for preventing contentions is a 
law which compels her, for a period of 
several years, never to speak in the 
presence of her mother-in-law, or her 
husband’s elder brother, in a tone louder 
than a whisper. To prevent trouble 
from the interference of the bride’s pa- 
rents, they are not present at the wed- 
ding, nor are they expected to visit their 
daughter nor she them fora month or 
more. All this is changing among the 
Protestants. 

I would like to give you a vivid pic- 
ture of a marriage procession, especially 
of one by night, when the company with 
“lamps” go forth to “meet the bride- 
groom” (Matt. xxv.), and accompany 
the married couple to their home. In 
one such procession, at the marriage of 
a young preacher to a graduate of the 
Female Seminary, the couple were made 
more Conspicuous by two persons walk- 
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ing, one on each side, and bearing two 
reflectors in such a manner as to throw 
their concentrated light upon them. 

In earlier days amusing scenes were 
sometimes enacted at weddings. Dur- 
ing the ten years of my missionary life, if 
I rightly remember, I have married only 
a couple and ahalf. The “half” cere- 
mony took place on this wise. There 
was among the Armenians great oppo- 
sition to giving any one in marriage to 
those who adhered to the missionaries. 
All this is changed now. Protestants 
make so much better husbands that 
many Armenian parents prefer them for 
sons-in-law, and I hardly need say that 
the young women prefer to be set free 
from the wearisome restraints of matri- 
monial ceremony among their people. 
A Protestant in Mezereh, three miles 
south from Harpoot, having lost his wife, 
became engaged to an Armenian widow ; 
but when the wedding day arrived, her 
friends assembled and made so deter- 
mined an opposition to the match that 
the hour for the ceremony passed, and 
the contest continued till very late in 
the night. At length the woman assert- 
ed her right to decide for herself, and 
said to the man, “I will marry you.” 
He replied, ‘‘Good; but we must be 
married to-night, for if we wait till to- 
morrow these friends of yours will gain 
new courage and strength, and you may 
change your mind. Come, then, at once 
to the city and let one of the missiona- 
ries marry us.” When she hesitated, 
on account of the lateness of the hour, 
he added, “ Now or never! There has 
been contention enough.” So, putting 
her on one donkey, and mounting an- 
other himself, and accompanied by some 
friends, he started for the city. It so 
happened that both Mr. Allen and my- 
self were having a severe attack of fever 
and ague, and were snugly tucked up in 
bed, when, just at the hour of midnight, 
the cry was raised, “ A bridegroom is 
coming! Get up and marry him!” 
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Having but recently begun to learn the 
language, I felt that the task was enough 
for a well man, and said, “I can not rise 
and marry you.” Mr. Allen having 
made the same reply, the poor couple 
were in a sad dilemma, from which we 
rescued them by sharing the labor. The 
woman made him a good wife, and soon 
learned to read, and is now a firm, con- 
sistent, and energetic member of the 
little church in Mezereh. 

The other couple alluded to were 
married in the village of Hulakegh, in 
1859, on a Monday’ morning. During 
the Sabbath preceding, two wedding 
parties were going to and fro past our 
chapel, beating drums and cymbals in 
token of joy at the approaching wedding. 
The ecclesiastics teach that it is sin 
to be married on the Sabbath, but not 
to make the day one of such tumult. 
But the Protestant couple came quietly 
and joined in divine worship, and, early 
the next morning, drumless and fifeless, 
came to the chapel to be married, a 
large crowd assembling to see the novel 
sight of a Protestant marriage ceremo- 
ny. I read the fifth chapter of Ephe- 
sians, and spoke upon the duty of hus- 
bands and wives to love each other. 
“To do this,” said I, “the parties must 
be married by their own consent, and 
if both these persons do not thus con- 
sent, I shall not marry them.” Such 
talk would be improper at a wedding in 
our country, but you have already seen 
why it was necessary here, especially at 
that early day. It was particularly ne- 
cessary in that village, where a vartabed 
had recently beaten a woman to compel 
her to marry a man. The same wretch, 
being called upon to marry several coup- 
les in the village of Ashvan, and finding 
that the women’ were unwilling to be 
married, said, “‘ Then come to the church 
and make oath that you do not wish to 
marry these men.” He then secreted 
the men in the church, and on the com- 
ing of the women to take the oath called 
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out, “ Now let each man seize his wo- 
man, and I will marry you!” They 
did so, and were married. The Orient 
was no stranger to such scenes in early 
days, as you know. In this way the 
children of Benjamin took the “daugh- 
ters of Shiloh” for wives. Judges xxi. 
16-23. 

But to return to owv wedding. You see 
why it was specially proper there to speak 
as I did. At the close of the sermon, 
the couple came forward in front of the 
pulpit, the bride supported by two wo- 
men, and the bridegroom accompanied 
by a friend. 
weep, and she obeyed. I forgot to tell 
her that she must walk without aid, and 
she did not. Brides usually appear so 
unwilling to be married as to compel 
the minister to speak several times be- 
fore getting a reply to his question. I 
had told this couple that I would suffer 
no such nonsense, and that, if they 
didn’t speak, I should not, but leave 
them unmarried. The result was that 
they were too prompt, answering the 
usual question before it was asked. At 
the close of the ceremony, I gave them 
from the bride’s father a Bible and a 
primer, bidding them learn to read, and 
take that Book as their guide. The boys 
of the school then asked leave to ac- 
company them home to the marriage 
feast, with singing to supply the place 
of drums. I consented, but was much 
amused, when, ranging themselves in 
front of the bride’s horse, they began to 
sing — 

“ From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand, 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain,” &c. 


' Though, in Armenian, the hymn has 
six instead of four stanzas of six lines 
each, it did not last us to the bride- 


I had told the bride not to’ 
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groom’s house, and, seeing the supply of 
music about to fail, I told them to begin 
the hymn again, which they did, and en- 
tered the house shouting, at the top of 
their voices, — 
“ Shall we to.souls benighted 
The lamp of life deny?” 


This part had a special fitness for the 
place, for “ benighted” indeed we were 
on entering a room lighted only by a 
very small hole in the roof, which served 
for both window and chimney, the chim- 
ney being especially necessary, as the 
wedding feast was yet cooking in a cop- 
per kettle over a large and profusely 
smoking fire, built in the oven in one 
corner of the room. 

So pleased were the boys with their 
success in escorting the bridal couple, 


that they accompanied the next funeral 


procession with the same hymn and 
tune ! 

The next Sabbath after the wedding, 
I was again in Hulakegh, and found that 
the newly married couple were learning 
to read quite fast, having learned all the‘ 
alphabet, and a part of the a-b-abs. 
Armenian brides do not go to church 
for a year or more, but not knowing 
this at the time of the marriage, I had 
said nothing to her about it. In some 
places, indeed, women do not go to 
church till they are fifty years old. My 
inquiry for the cause of her absence 
from the morning service revealed the 
fact. So, going to her home, and seat- 
ing her before me, I inquired, “‘ Were 
you married in the Armenian church, or 
the Protestant chapel?” “Inthe chap- 
el,’ she replied. “Were you married 
according to the Mashtotes,* or the gos- 


pel?” “According to the gospel,” was 
her answer. “Then listen to the gospel 
rule. God says, ‘ Not forsaking the as- 


sembling of ourselves together, as the 
manner of some is.’ Heb. x. 25. Among 
* The Mashtotes is their book of church ceremo- 


nies, and is greatly reverenced by those who have no 
Bible. 
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the ‘some’ whose ‘manner is’ to- for- 
sake the assembling of themselves to- 
gether in God’s house are newly married 
brides. You are one of them, and this 
gospel bids you to forsake that custom, 
and go to meeting and worship God 
like other folks. Will you do so?” 
To my surprise, she not only promised, 
but kept her promise. You can not 
realize how much effort it must have 
cost her to do so in a village where no 
such thing had happened for centuries, 
and where it was regarded as a very 
great shame for one like her to be seen 
in the sanctuary. 

One more story shall finish the sub- 
ject of matrimony. I have already inti- 
mated that a sermon forms quite a ne- 
cessary accompaniment of the marriage 
ceremony. Curiosity usually draws in 
crowds, and the pastors have a good op- 
portunity to enlighten them upon the 
important subject in hand, as well as on 
other kindred subjects. These sermons 
sometimes last an hour or more, and are 
listened to with as much patience and 
interest as our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers used to display in listening to 
the long sermons of their days in New 
England. The fact is that the hurried, 
feverish race, who are sated with preach- 
ing and so soon wearied in the sanctua- 
ry, has not yet arisen here, and if the 
preacher has anything to say, all are will- 
ing to hear him. In November, 1866, 
while I was making a tour in Koordis- 
tan with Rev. Abd-ul-Noor, the newly 
ordained pastor of the church in Cuttur- 
bul, near Diarbekir, he married a couple 
in Hazro, preaching a sermon which 
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struck me as quite original. Having 
read the 24th chapter of Genesis, he 
took for his subject Abraham’s getting a 
wife for his son Isaac, dividing his ser- 
mon into three parts: (1) Abraham 
says to the servant, “Thou shalt not 
take a wife unto my son of the daugh- 
ters of the Canaanites among whom I 
dwell,” and, “Beware that thou bring 
not my son thither,” to the land from 
whence I came. “So,” said he, “you 
see that Isaac was rather to go without 
a wife than to disobey God by either 
marrying a heathen or leaving the land 
where God bade him dwell. God must 
not be disobeyed, even to get a wife ; 
nor must one get a wife who will hinder 
him from obeying God. (2) The ser- 
vant prayed, ‘O Lord God of my mas- 
ter Abraham, I pray thee send me good 
speed,’ etc. You see, then, matrimony 
is to be prayed about, as well as other 
matters. We should ask God to guide 
us in selecting companions for ourselves 
and our children. (3) ‘ They called Re- 
bekah, and said unto her, Wilt thou go 
with this man?’ and only when she re- 
plied, ‘I will go,’ did they send her. So 
you see that we must always ask -the 
girl.” This last head might not be 
needed in a wedding sermon on the 
other side of the ocean, but the other 
two surely do need attention. Plenty 
of people — persons, too, some of whom 
profess better things —think very little 
of consulting or obeying God in matrimo- 
nial matters, and, whatever else they may 
pray about, do their marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage with more thought of 
pleasing themselves than of doing right. 
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REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR. 


REMEMBER now thy God, my child ; 
Choose now the better part, 

Before long years of care and sin 
Have aged and chilled thy heart, 

Before its hidden springs of love 
Have been unsealed, defiled, 

Its riches spent on worthless things, — 
Give all to him, my child. 


Remember him when morning light 
Shines on thy opening eyes, 

And when the night-shades gathering round 
With soft stars gem the skies. 

’Tis he who guards thy helpless sleep 
From terrors dark and wild; 

’Tis he who gives each joyous day, — 
Forget him not, my child! 


Think of him in thy busiest hours, 
With book and map and sum, 
When to the earnest, patient mind 
No other thought should come. 
One loving, truthful look towards him 
Will make a dull room bright, 
And hardest tasks and tiresome sums 
Seem strangely clear and bright. 


Remember that in work or play 
His eye is fixed on thee, 

And at that loving, holy glance 
Let sloth and anger flee. 

When selfishness and dark deceit 
Would lead thy soul astray, 

One earnest, prayerful thought of him 
Will drive these foes away. 
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Think of him when at sunny noon 
Upon the turf you lie, 

And gaze in dreaming happiness 
Upon the far-off sky, 

Watching the quiet clouds that float 
Across its gentle blue, 

Or the sunny ripple of the streams, — 
He made them all for you. 


Or when the glad song of the birds, 
Or the fragrance of the flowers, 
Or the gentle breeze that fans thy brow 
In the cool, soft evening hours, 
Or the waving woods, or the sheltering hill, 
Bring strange, deep joy to thee, 
Bless him who gave a heart to feel 
What he gave thee eyes to see. 


Remember him when loving lips 
Upon thy brow are pressed, 
And when, with all a mother’s love, 
I fold thee to my breast. 
Though mother’s, sister’s love is sweet, 
’Twill pass with them away ; 
He never leaves, he never dies, 
He loves thee more than they. 


And when death calls, and I must go, 
And thou must walk alone, 

And earth and sin will struggle hard 
To win thee for their own, 

Remember him, and he will be 
Thy Father and thy Friend, 

Thy righteousness and daily strength, 
Thy Saviour to the end. 


There, safe within. that blessed heaven 
Where all our hopes are set, 
No sinful heart, no worldly snare, 
Will tempt us to forget ; 
No cloud of fear, no distance felt, 
Our perfect joy shall dim; 
His servants there shall see his face, 
And ever dwell with him. 
Selected. 
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THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


IT Tey RiO-S. 


BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


I CALL her thus, although her name 
is Carrie, because I never see her, 
with her glowing cheeks, that I do not 
think of the fresh pink roses that used 
to grow in such beautiful clusters in 
my grandmother’s garden. 

I want to tell you about this dear little 
girl, who is very near to my heart. In- 
deed, she has crept within it, and makes 
much of the light and fragrance that 
dwell there. 

Besides, she has other graces than 
the rosy cheeks, —graces that every lit- 
tle girl would do well to imitate; and 
of these I am sure you will be glad to 
learn. 

Perhaps you may like to know some- 
thing of the house where she lives; 
whether it is in the country, with the 
green grass and trees and the singing 
birds around it, or in the city, where the 
verdure is scarce, and nearly all the birds 
that one sees are caged birds. 

People say that quite a good many 
years ago the corn was growing where 
long rows of houses now thickly stand, 
with my Rose’s house among them. 

The sower went out on a bright June 
morning and put the yellow grain into 
the ground, and the summer rains came 
down to moisten and swell it, and the sun 
penetrated the soil and warmed the seed, 
and up sprang the tender shoots. Higher 
and higher, broader and broader, grew 
the beautiful leaves, until there was one 
rustling field of rich dark green, with 
silken tassels waving in the breeze. 

The little moles, with their black 
plush coats, burrowed in the soft earth 
and feasted upon the fat worms. With 
their pig faces and their shovel feet they 
pushed and dug their way under ground, 
making curious fortresses and roads 
and long passages where they might 
hunt for their food, and help the farmer 
by eating up destructive vermin. 


Above ground, brown toads went hop- 
ping about, devouring ants and caterpil- 
lars and beetles and earwigs ; and on the 
firm cornstalks, where they gracefully 
bent with their pretty plumes at top, 
bright birds perched to trill out the sweet 
song, — 

“O all ye works of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord; praise him and magnify 
him for ever.” 

By and by the cornfield passed away, 
and instead of the pretty grain and the 
shining moles and the rough toads and 
the beautiful songsters, there were heaps 
on heaps of bricks and mortar and 
boards, ready to build habitations for 
men. 

The godly land-owner set apart one 
corner for a church, and placed next to 
it a house for the minister. 

He remembered the “good seed, 
which is the word of God,” and how, 
if it were sown in the hearts of men, it 
might bring forth a richer harvest than 
ever the cornfield brought. He thought 
of the angel reapers who would come for 
the golden grain, —redeemed souls, — 
and what joy there would be in heaven if 
they should find rich sheaves and ripe, 


full ears ; therefore he erected the old 


brown church, — old now that my story 
begins. 

Once, in all these years, the old church 
had been repaired and put in good 
order; but when little Rose’s father 
came to the city to sow good seed in it, 
the old house that stood beside it, with 
every mark of age, was a tumble-down 
affair indeed ; for it had long been given 
up as a rectory, and was allowed to go 
to ruin. 

Upon the sunken roof the moss 
was growing, and the clapboards were 
pierced with many a worm-hole, and 
were fast falling to decay. 

While the people were thinking and 
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saying, “ The old house is a disgrace to 
the neighborhood,” the minister was 
casting about to see where te live ; and, 
would you believe it! his eye fell lov- 
ingly upon this very old house, standing, 
so bowed and humble, under the eaves 
of the church. 

His heart leaped within him at some 
secret thought. 

“J should like to dwell within the 
shadow of the Lord’s house,” said he 
to himself. “There would seem to be a 
perpetual blessing upon me; and the old 
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bell would be sweet music to my ear, as 
it called, ‘To prayers, to prayers, all ye 
who need God’s mercy and love !’” 

The good man looked with veneration 
upon this bent figure, that had touched 
his heart so tenderly. He felt the frame- 
work to see if it were possible to make 
the whole structure once more firm and 
strong, —if it could be patched, so as to 
be habitable. 

What joy, when he found that with 
a little effort and care it would stand up 
again as respectable as its neighbors in 


appearance, and, what was better, would 
furnish a comfortable home for himself 
and his family! 

So, while my little Rose was blooming 
through the summer months in a pleas- 
ant country retreat, a change came over 
the old house, and before the autumn 
leaves had faded, the minister brought 
mother and Maud and Rose and little 
Pearl, and the good, kind nurse Char- 
lotte, to dwell under the new roof, and 
listen to the music of the bell close by. 

Maud and Pearl are sisters to my 
Rose. I introduced you to Pearl, some 
time ago. Youvcan not surely have for- 
gotten her, with her sweet face, and 


great dreamy eyes, and her golden head 
shaken loose from the little cloak-hood. 
Others besides the minister’s family 
came to dwell in the old house, that 
looks new and bright to-day, with its 
fresh drab paint and its green blinds. 
You can not see them as you go 
up the old-fashioned, narrow staircase, 
through the long hall, into the broad, 
deep, low-studded parlor, or into the 
quiet, sunny study; but if you stay 
awhile you will feel their influence. 
Sometimes, when the minister sits 
writing his sermon, with his head bowed 
over his paper, and his heart sorrowful 
lest the good seed should fall by the way- 
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side, or upon a rock, or on stony ground, 
and so fail to bring forth fruit to the 
glory of God, suddenly his brow is 
cleared of the shadow, and glows with a 
divine light ; and then I know that his 
angel stands by, with power to put 
strong cheer and hope within his soul, 
and to say to him, “If thou art faithful 
to sow the seed, God will surely give 
the increase.” 

And when mamma is troubled lest 
wisdom should be lacking in her efforts 
to lead little Rose and Pearl in the nar- 
row way to heaven, and her eyes fall 
upon these dear treasures with some- 
thing of anxiety and sadness in them, 
all at once her face brightens with a 
celestial beauty, and then I am sure her 
angel has whispered in her ear the 
precious promise of God, —‘“‘I will be 
with thee, I will help thee and strength- 
en thee; fear not, be not dismayed.” 

And as for Maud, her angel is ever 
beside her, or she would not have that 
serene expression that tells of a sweet 
and holy companionship, and of peace 
within her soul. 

And my little Rose and Pearl, — there 
is no doubt at all about it, —the whole 
day long the shining ones are minister- 
ing to them, in the dear old house where 
even the angels love to dwell. They 
follow them as they go from room to 
room, making them gentle and happy in 
their childlike play, and at night, when 
the children’s prayers are said, and 
they lie softly sleeping, the angels keep 
watch and ward over them, lest any 
harm should come. 

How good it is of God to appoint 
them to this blessed ministry! Even 
better still, God himself has his abode 
in the dear old house, else there would 
be no light nor joy in it, since all light 
and all joy spring from Him who is per- 
fect light and perfect love. 

Do you not think it must be a very 
glorious home indeed that has such in- 
mates ? 
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I suppose my little Rose may some- 
times forget the presence of God and 
of the angels, since we older people 
forget, and may say and do wrong things 
that will grieve them ; but I have never 
happened to see her when she was oth- 
erwise than a good child; and I am 
very glad of this, for I should feel bound 
to tell you if I had, and I never like to 
write about the naughty words or acts 
of children. 

Whenever I go to the sunny old 
house, and Rose is there, two little arms 
cling around my neck, and two rose-bud 
lips give me sweet kisses ; and if father 
or mother have any commands for their 
little girl, I hear a gentle voice say, 
“ Yes, papa,” “ yes, mamma;” and away 
goes the dear child, on nimble feet, to 
do as she is bidden. 

It would surprise me very much if she 
were to say, “I do not want to,” when 
told to do anything. I think she must 
have learned, so early in life, that to do 
father’s and mother’s will is to do God’s 
will, when parents are themselves God’s 
dear children, and obey. his holy laws, 
and so command only what is right. 

I must not forget to tell you some- 
thing funny that happened not long ago 
to my lovely pink Rose. I’m making 
believe now, when I say a fairy came 
along and touched her with her wand, 
and changed her forthwith into a yellow 
Rose; so that it is well that she had other 
graces than the outside bloom which is 
so pretty to look upon, or I might not 
have recognized her as the same sweet, 
precious flower that I had always loved. 
The moment I went to the bed where 
she was drooping, I could see the soul 
of my own Rose through the bright 
eyes, and the fairy could not deceive 
me by this touch of yellow, for the child’s 
spirit was as loving and gentle and 
sweet as ever; no change had come to 
that. 

But, to banish the fairy and tell you 
the sober truth, the dear Lord had sent 
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a slight sickness upon my little girl, who 
was as patient as could be while pent 
up in mother’s room. 

Everybody was kind to her, and tried 
to amuse her and make the time pass 
pleasantly, for all knew it must be quite 
a self-denial to stay there upon the bed, 
when the snow lay thickly upon the 
ground, and there was such fine coast- 
ing down the hill past the old house, 
which is a rare thing in the city, you 
know. 

Then, there was school to lose, and 
Rose’s one classmate would have to be 
head and foot also, until my little girl 
got well, when she would be foot again, 
as she always had been when Rose was 
there. 

Mamma read stories to her, and baby 
Pearl made her laugh by her cunning 
ways, and papa brought her the dearest 
little pet kitten, —such a tiny, fat lump, 
with a blue ribbon around its neck. It 
crept close to her face, and cuddled up 
to her cheek as if it thought yellow 
roses just as nice as pink ones. 

What with the stories, and the baby 
sister, and the cunning little kitten, and 
the many other devices that father and 
mother contrived for her pleasure, the 
invalid was cheerful enough, and the 
time was not very wearisome. The 
hardest part was not to be able to obey 
the bell, as it called, “‘ Ye dear little chil- 
dren, for whom our blessed Lord Christ 
was born into the world, and suffered 
and died that you might live for ever, 
come to the Sunday school and learn of 
him !” 

Rose thought it a great joy even to 
hear the bell, and she didn’t murmur 
at being kept away from the Sunday 
school, because she knew it was by our 
Lord himself, and that her wish to be 
there and at church was to him the 
same as obedience to the summons, 
now that she was really too ill to go; 
so she listened until the last sound of 
the iron tongue died away, and then 
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said softly what she could remember of 
the holy lessons already learned, and 
that was Sunday school to her for the 
time. 

Her teacher missed sadly the dear 
little child, who never seemed to forget 
that it was the Lord’s day, and that if 
she would please her heavenly Father 
she must not whisper to the other schol- 
ars, or move restlessly about in her seat, 
but must be very quiet and reverent, 
and kneel down and say the prayers 
with the minister or the superintendent, 
and stand up and join heartily in the 
singing, and try to answer all the ques- 
tions put to her from her little lesson- 
book. 

It was not very long that the sickness 
lasted, and then my Rose flushed back 
again to bright pink. There was rejoic- 
ing, indeed, about the house, when she 
was well enough to go hither and thith- 
eras she used todo. She was sucha 
dear little figure, with her short green 
dress, with bright plaid trimmings, and 
the long Scotch stockings running up 
to meet the skirt, and the snug, high 
boots, and the neat white apron, and 
her hair in short curls all over her head ! 

The tall clock in the hall greeted her 
pleasantly as she came down-stairs, 
The moon, looking out from the dial- 
plate, had reached its last phase, and 
was round and full and very merry, as it 
spoke, “’Tis many an hour since I’ve 
seen my bonnie lassie flitting up and 
down.” Then it seemed to laugh, with 
its silvery voice, as it told the glad time, 
“One, two o’clock, and dinner on the 
table, and Rose’s place beside mother to 
be filled to-day.” 

The swing held out an empty chair to 
entice her, but the open parlor door 
prevailed, and the little girl went in as 
if just returned from a far-off journey. 
Everything seemed new after these days 
of absence. The parlor carpet was so 
bright and pretty with its green and 
brown colors, and the flecks of white, 
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here and there, like a scattering of snow 
upon the spring grass. The pictures 
on the walls were more beautiful than 
ever, — “ The Glorious Company of the 
Apostles” in the corner by the study 
door; over the mantel the sublime face 
of the Saviour, to which dear little Pearl 
always points as “papa;” near the 
piano the good St. Augustine and his 
pious mother, Monica; and, not far off, 
“The Flight into Egypt,” with holy an- 
gels surrounding the blessed Virgin and 
Joseph and the infant Jesus, who were 
escaping from the wicked Herod. 

In the study was a picture of the 
“ Holy Innocents,” with wreaths around 
their heads and palm-branches in their 
hands; and above this was an angel 
bearing away a little baby from earth to 
paradise; but the sweetest of all to 
Rose was “The Child of Heaven,” a 
beautiful winged cherub, sent by a 
dearly beloved auntie to remind her of 
her precious little brother who had been 
taken to the bosom of our Lord. Then 
there was the pretty white coral, telling 
her of the little insects that once made 
it their home, when it was in the deep, 
deep sea; and there were the stag’s 
antlers, that spoke of the wild, free for- 
est where the graceful animal loves to 
roam. Something pleasant was con- 
nected with all the treasures scattered 
round my little Rose’s home, and it was 
like meeting old and dear friends to be 
with these familiar things again. 

It was quite worth while to be sick and 
wake up to renewed life and health. I 
suppose when we have all had our mortal 
illness, — though it seems very hard now 
to think of,—and awake in the home 
above, we shall feel this way, only ina 
greater degree. It is blessed to have 
seen sickness and death, and even cor- 
ruption, that we might for ever have this 
perfect health, this perfect joy. 

When my little girl was satisfied with 
looking at all the things in the parlor 
and study, and had given a peep into 
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the photographic album to see if grand- 
mamma were there with her saintly face, 
and dear grandpapa with his beautiful 
white beard, and big brother Ned, who 
had long been away at college, and 
when she had given each a sly kiss, 
though she needn’t have been at all 
ashamed, for we older people do just so, 
she cuddled up on the sofa in papa’s 
study to watch his pen flitting over the 
white paper. 

She knew well enough that every 
now and then his face would be bent 
lovingly toward hers, and that he would 
say, “ Tired, little daughter?” and that 
if she answered, “Yes, dear papa,” the 
pen would drop, and there would be a 
place on his breast for her weary head, 
and a sacred story from his lips, to make 
her forget her languor ; for the minister 
felt that if he did not cultivate the soil 
and sow the good seed in his own gar- 
den, he could never expect to be skill- 
ful in a large outside field. 

The little fenced-in spot, with its rich 
luxuriance, tells so well the careful till- 
ing! Oh, it is pleasant to walk in such 
a garden, and to know and feel that the 
Lord God walks there also! 

If ever you come to see me, Ill take 
you to the place where my little Rose 
lives, and J think the good minister will 
imitate the great loving Master, and will 
put his hands upon you and bless you. 
And Rose’s mamma will welcome you with 
a true, motherly heart, that takes in its 
embrace all dear little children. Maybe 
she will trill for you some sweet songs 
from her bird-like throat, if you ask her. 
And Maud will perhaps show you some 
pretty sketches from her portfolio. Now 
I think of it, I'll get her to make youa 
drawing of the dear old house, with the 
church close by. That will be splen- 
did! 

And as for Pearl, and my little girl 
herself, I am sure if you ever do visit 
them, they will entertain you as nicely as 
possible, with their dolls and pretty toys. 
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There is one thing more about my 
little Rose that makes me perfectly hap- 
py; and that is, if she keeps on bloom- 
ing sweetly in this world, and giving 
forth the fragrance of gentleness and 
purity and love, by and by, when God 
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WHAT a cheerful, pleasant room it 
was, and what a pretty picture to look 
upon! the tables, books, and chairs in 
that easy confusion so common to a 
place used for comfort; the soft, warm 
colors of the carpet blending into one, 
the firelight fighting off the coming 
shades of night, and Aunt Mae sitting 
in a low chair in the cosiest corner, with 
all the children hovering around her, — 
three with dark hair and eyes, like their 
handsome father, and three copying the 
sweet face of their beautiful mother ; 
while, kicking and crowing on her lap, 
lay the baby, mixture of them all! 

Nobody ever knew so well as Aunt 
Mae how to make the little ones happy, 
and her stay in homes where she heard 
no childish voices was always a, short 
one. 

She loved children most unselfishly, 
and at al/ times. She never got tired of 
them, never for a minute wished they 
were “‘somewhere else,” even when they 
were ever so noisy; and she always 
seemed to know, by simply looking into 

‘their eager little faces, just exactly what 
they wanted, whether a new string fora 
kite, a new dress for dolly, a set of paper 
furniture, or only a loving word or two. 

No child of any age or size that ever 
saw her failed to creep at once into her 
heart and build a happy resting-place 
there. God spare her to the children 
for years to come! 

And so it came about, upon this even- 
ing that I’m writing of, that she was tell- 
ing them stories ; for ever since the world 
began there was never a time that little 
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shall see that she is as well developed as 
she can be here, he will transplant her 
to his garden above, where she will 
bloom in sweetest perfection for ever 
and ever. 


BLUE: DRESS. 


folks didn’t like, better than anything 
else, to listen to stories, and ¢rue stories 
—such as Aunt Mae always had to 
tell — best of all. 

I haven’t a doubt but Eve used to go 
over, to the little Cain and Abel, the same 
story about the beautiful garden of Eden, 
night after night, before they went to bed, 
until they grew to be great boys; but I 
don’t believe Cain remembered to say 
his prayers after it, or he might not 
have become such a wicked man! 

Aunt Mae had been a good many 
years among the Indians, —a mission- 
ary. Children who attend Sunday school 
and save up pennies for Bibles to send 
to the heathen know what that means. 
I hope they know what /zd@ians means 
too, though I knew one very bright, 
pretty little girl once, who thought they 
were wild animals, and I’ve heard 
very inteiligent grown-up people ask if 
“there were any ative Americans 
among them”! 

Of course Aunt Mae couldn’t be with 
the little Indian boys and girls so long 
without picking up a great many inter- 
esting facts about them, and some of 
these she was telling to the little group 
of attentive listeners gathered around 
her on that autumn twilight. 

She told them of an asylum, built ex- 
pressly for the poor little destitute 
and orphaned Indian children, —the 
only one of the kind in the world, while 
every town of any size, almost, has one 
or more for every class of white chil- 
dren. 

She told them how hungry, ragged, 
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and cold the poor little things were 
when picked up by the good people who 
had it in their hearts to make them com- 
fortable, and how happy they became in 
their new home; how their black eyes 
sparkled, and how merrily their little feet 
pattered around on the frosty mornings 
of winter in their nice warm shoes and 
stockings, or went skipping in and out 
of the soft grass, brown and bare, on 
the bright summer days. She told them, 
too, how fast they learned to talk “ white 
folks’ talk,” when they found out that 
white folks didn’t understand the Indian 
tongue, and how readily they learned to 
read in their neat school-room from the 
pretty cards and nice little books that 
were sent them by children in the east- 
ern Sunday schools. 

One little boy, who had just learned 
his letters, felt very smart to think he 
could hold his book and read by him- 
self. He got along very nicely spelling 
a-x% ax, o-x ox, &c., until he came to 
an exclamation point; this was new to 
him. He looked at it a minute in a puz- 


zled way, then turned his book upside 


down and called it “2,” and went on 
with his lesson. 

Some of their mistakes are very fun- 
ny, and their broken English is at all 
times very amusing: they talk about 
“drinking my horse,” when they mean, 
to water him, or “eating my cow,” 
when they give her food. 

A missionary, who had been away 
from home some time, was greeted on 
his return with, — 

“I’m obliged to see you, sir ; obliged 
to see you!” 

Still, I don’t much believe they get 
farther out of the way than we would if 
we were trying to talk their funny lan- 
guage. I know a Choctaw missionary 
once thought he could pray in that lan- 
guage, and, meaning to ask God “to save 
the nation,” prayed through mistake 
that he would “eat up all the Choc- 
taws !” 
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The Indian children were never tired 
of listening to descriptions of the won- 
ders of New York, and what children 
are? One little girl grew very anxious 
to go there and see for herself, and to 
live with “Miss Mary’s” father, fre- 
quently running in from her play to ask 
if she “might go, true.” One day Aunt 
Mae answered, — 

“Why, yes, Nellie; put your hat on, 
and go.” 

“What, all alone ?” 

66 Yes.” 

“Too much. I don’t know the way. 
I ’fraid I’ll go on the wrong side!” 

And what an easy thing that is, —to go 
on the “wrong side”! No matter how 
plain the path is, or how fairly we start in 
it, the first we know we are on the wrong 
side of it. How many little children 
find itso! Mamma says “Go ¢#zs way ;” 
something inside begins to whisper, “‘ Go 
that,” and by and by —without mean- 
ing exactly to disobey — Susie or John- 
nie, or Kitty or Tommie, find them- 
selves on the “wrong side.” 

Something of all this Aunt Mae wove 
into her stories for the wee ones, and 
then told them how much was still need- 
ed to make the little orphans comforta- 
ble ; how fast the stockings and shoes, 
the clothes and books, would wear out, 
with the best of care; that it took so 
much money and so much hard work, 
of head and heart, to keep things going 
right ; and so many new boys and girls 
were coming in all the time, it was difficult 
to get enough to feed and dress them 
all. Sometimes, even in this nice place, 
the children, even with the greatest skill 
of the good friends who took care of 
them, would get so ragged, before any 
old clothes were sent in, or any material 
for new ones, that the teachers would be 
obliged to tell them they must Keep out 
of sight when company came. 

Then sometimes they could hardly 
get enough for them to eat, of the coars- 
est, plainest kind of food; a piece of 
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soft, white bread being to them as great 
a treat as the nicest bit of “ plum-cake” 
to many a little boy and girl in homes of 
their own. 

Think of this when you fretfully push 
away your plate with a nice breakfast on 
it some morning because you want some- 
thing else that you can not get. 

Aunt Mae had a great many funny 
things to tell about the joy of the little 
folks in the asylum when the great boxes 
came in filled with the clothes that white 
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children had grown out of and sent to 
them to finish wearing out (for they al- 
ways come in at the unpacking); how 
one boy found his shoes, another his 
cap; while a third crept into the corner 
and drew one pair of pants on over an- 
other as fast as he could pick them up, 
&c., &e. 

So the boys and girls around Aunt 
Mae’s knee were stirred up to think 
what they could do about filling a 
box themselves. They felt sure mamma 


would help them, and that she could 
bring about anything she undertook. 

Then came such busy consultations and 
calculations as to what could be spared ! 
Winnie, the oldest of the group, begged 
his father to let him go to the tailor’s 
aueonce:, “for,” said he, ‘I feel it is 
my duty to jump right out of all my 
old clothes and send them to the In- 
dians !” 

Anson, Carl, and Alf, and even tiny 
little Maude, thought of something to 
contribute; and all were loud in sug- 
gestions of what would be nice to send, 
except blue-eyed, flaxen-haired Kitty. 


She kept her intentions locked up tight 
in her brain; and when at last “ sleepy 
time’ came, each went to bed to dream 
it all out. 

In the morning mamma took the mat- 
ter in hand, with her usual energy and 
perseverance ; and besides picking up 
all sorts of nice things in her own house, 
she was seen flitting in and out of neigh- 
bors’ houses with the moral of Aunt 
Mae’s story-telling, knocking at other 
people’s hearts, till the fact of there being 
an Indian orphan asylum, with destitute 
children in it, became pretty well known. 

Then came pouring in all sorts of 
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funny-looking parcels, and half-worn 
garments of every description, until the 
tidy home began to look more like a 
second-hand clothing store than the 
dwelling-house of a private family. After 
this came the packing of the great box 
that had been standing in the corner of 
the nursery, patiently waiting. 

All around it, in their glee, danced the 
children, happier in thinking of the 
“good time coming” for the little Indian 
children than old Santa Claus himself 
had power to make them at merry Christ- 
mas time, feeling in their joy how much 
“more blessed it is to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

Now, it happened just about these 
days that Ellen, the sewing girl, had been 
making Kitty a little blue dress, —and 
blue was very becoming to Kitty’s fair 
complexion, — but when the time came 
to try it on, it was nowhere to be found. 

Closets were turned inside out, 
drawers emptied of their contents, 
every possible and impossible corner 
searched over and again, but no little 
blue dress peeped out. Finally, Ellen 
says, — é 

“ Kitty, I 2xow I saw you have that 
dress yesterday.” 

“Well,” answered Kitty, “who says 
you didn’t?” But where it went out of 
her little hands she steadily refused to 
tell. 

It seemed very strange to everybody, 
for Kitty, like most other little girls, 
was very fond of having new dresses, 
and this particular blue dress she 
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had seemed to like very much indeed, 
and no one could account for her pre- 
ferring to wear an old one. 

In the packing of the box the mystery 
came out: rolled up and tucked in among 
the bundles, away down almost at the 
bottom of the heap, mamma’s eye caught 
sight of a little scrap of blue, peeping 
up at her like the bright eye of her little 
girl, or a patch of blue sky on a cloudy 
day, and this little blue speck shaken 
out proved to be the very dress that had 
been so vainly hunted for ! ; 

When Kitty was again found and 
questioned, she exclaimed, with a disap- 
pointed face, — 

“JT guess I wanted the Indian chil- 
dren to have one nice new dress !” 

There was true benevolence, self- 
denying, beautiful generosity, — loving 
one’s neighbor as one’s self, — Kitty 
giving up what she prized most, and 
wishing to wear her o/d dress, so that 
some little orphan girl might be made 
happy in the possession of the zew / 

It’s a little story, comment, moral, all 
of itself! Things that we do not need, 
and can spare without any particular 
discomfort or inconvenience, may, per- 
haps, do the poor as much good and be 
as thankfully received; but I have a 
fancy of my own that the angel writing 
in the great book the good deeds of 
children, looking down into their hearts 
meantime for motives, must, in this case, 
have drawn the longest credit over 
against the name of precious little 
Kitty ! A.wG. T. 


COREE. 


BY LINA HAYES. 


I am sorry to say that Katie was zz the 
sulks. She had not a very good reason 
for being cross either, for she had been 
away all the afternoon at a children’s 
party, and had had a nice time. But 
she had made up her mind to wear her 
new white apron, and as it was airing 


before the fire, it had been whisked off 
into the coal-hod just too late for it 
to be washed again, and Katie reluc- 
tantly put on an old one. Now, Mary 
Johnson had on her new one, and every- 
body admired it so that, though Katie 
had a nice time at the party, when she 
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sat quietly down at home after it was all 
over, and began to think how tired she 
was, she reflected that she should have 
enjoyed herself far more if she could 
have worn her new apron; so she said 
at last, impatiently, — 

“Mother, don’t you think coals are 
the ugliest things in the world?” 
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“Ugly when they spoil our new 
aprons,” said her mother, laughing ; 
“but, for my part, I like coals, and think 
we should not fare very well without 
them.” 

‘Of course,” said Katie, impatiently, 
“as far as keeping warm is concerned, 


they do very well, but an’t they the ugli- 
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est things Zo Jook at that you ever did 
seer.” 

“Not very pretty, perhaps,” said her 
mother ; “but since you are a good deal 
tired and a little cross, suppose I tell 
you a story.” 

“Yes,” said Katie, brightening, “do.” 

“Once upon a time, long ago, even 
before Adam and Eve lived in the gar- 


den of Eden, this earth was all covered 
with beautiful plants. They grew far 
more abundantly than they do now, and 
you know there wasn’t anybody in the 
whole world to cut them down. The 
world must have been very lovely then. 
Just think, Katie, there were ferns taller 
than you are, and they waved their great 
green plumes back and forth, and looked 
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up to the bright sun above them and 
drank in the warm light. And the sap 
crept up and up, and filled every vein, 
till the plants were brimming with hap- 
piness. And when they could hold no 
more, they whispered gently to each 
other, and said that God was very good 
to make them so beautiful, and-that they 
were just as happy as happy could be. 
At last one little fern said, timidly, ‘ Isn’t 
there something we can do for the dear 
God who has done so much for us?’ 
And all the happy plants echoed, — 

“¢ Ves, what can we do for him ?’ 

“ By and by, an angel came and said, — 

“¢ To you really long to serve the good 
Father ?’ 

“ And a chorus of a million opening 
leaves went up, —‘ Oh, will you but show 
us the way !’ 

“Then the angel answered, ‘Those 
only can serve well who are willing to 
suffer. Can you, who have known only 
happiness, be willing to suffer ?’ 

“ And earnestly the voices murmured, 
‘Ah! show us the way.’ 

“The angel answered, ‘ By and by the 
Father will create a race of beings to 
live on this earth, with higher powers 
than you have; and he is making ready 
the earth even now to receive these 
guests. The sun will not be so bright 
then as it is now, and these beings will 
shiver with the cold. Will you then 
stand ready to impart the rich warmth 
of your own lives to them? Remember 
what pain it will cost you”? =~ 

“And the brave leaves bowed their 
heads silently. 

“The angel left them, and the days of 
trial came. One after another the beau- 
tiful plants drooped their sweet heads, 
and flung themselves, worn and weary, 
on the ground. Others fell upon them, 
till they lay in terrible piles of unsightly 
decayed matter, mangled and crushed. 
They said no word, but suffered dumb- 
ly. And still the sun blazed upon them, 
but now it seemed to scorch and sear, 
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instead of to bless and cheer. But 
their sad hearts were happy as they re- 
membered that every ray of heat which 
oppressed them so was being stored up 
for the comfort of the men and women 
who were to live by and by. At last 
the sun went farther and farther away, 
and the poor leaves lay dead and black 
and cold. Then there was a faint rum- 
bling away down in the ground, which 
grew louder and louder, till the earth 
shook with it; and then the ground up- 
heaved, and in another moment the 
leaves were covered with huge rocks 
which crushed them fiercely. Poor 
leaves! what they had suffered before 
was nothing like this. And the pres- 
sure kept on for days and days and 
years and years; and far away from the 
blessed sun and the fresh air, the heroic 
leaves thought bravely that they were 
serving the Father, and were yet happy. 

“ Ages passed away, and men lived on 
the earth ; and when they were cold, they 
dug out of the ground the black, ugly 
stones, which were all that was left of 
the happy, happy plants. And they 
threw them on the fire, and then once 
more the spirit of the old days of joy 
entered into the suffering hearts, and 
they sparkled and glowed, just as you 
see them doing now, Katie. Do you see 
how happy they are to be once again in 
the free air? Do you see that bright 
little flame that has been stored away in 
the ground so many years, ever since it 
was sent from the great, bountiful sun 
into the veins of the fern? Isn’t it glad 
now? Just see it shoot back and forth, 
in and out, warming your tired little 
feet, — the very mission it has been wait- 
ing so many ages to fulfill. I think 
these poor dull coals are glad now for 
all the suffering they have passed through 
in the service of God. 

“And then, Katie, look at this piece 
of coal. Do you see the impress of a 
perfect fern-leaf in it? It is called a 
fossil ; and it shows us that even down in 
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those deep, fearful caverns some trace 
of the dear beauty in which they once 
lived has been left to the suffering 
coals.” 

“But their suffering is over now, 
mother, isn’t it?” asked Katie. 

“No, not wholly; but they begin to 
see the service, and that comforts them. 
In those deep pits of coal are horrible 
smells and nauseous vapors. And what 
are those?” 

“Oh, oil!” said Katie, clapping her 
hands; “and they light us, as well as 
warm us, — the dear, beautiful coals !” 
_“And they serve us in a hundred 
ways besides. Do you remember the 
beautiful colors father showed us last 
week? There was mauve, magenta, 
blue, and ever so many more, all anzline 
colors ; and aniline comes from coal oil. 
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And now look at my ring. See how it 
sparkles and glows. Now, Katie, these 
stones were once coals, and it was a 
terrible, terrible pressure and heat which 
made them into everlasting diamonds.” 

“And so,” said Katie, clapping her 
hands, “the coals were once happy be- 
cause they were beautiful, and zow they 
are happy in doing service. And isn’t 
it nice that all their service is so beauti- 
ful ?—fire and light, splendid colors, and 
pure, sparkling diamonds !” 

“ And remember,” said her mother, 
“that even in their saddest hours the 
lovely fern forms were still treasured in 
their hearts. The Father is so good that 
he never leaves us utterly.” 

And there was no cloud on Katie’s 
face as she slept. 
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LITTLE Carl sat by the brook at the 
bottom of the orchard, thinking — think- 
ing —thinking. And this was what he 
thought about. His mother had told 
him only that morning that although he 
was a child he could serve God; and 
when he had asked her “how,” she had 
told him, By being a good boy. This 
puzzled Carl very much, and so he came 
out into the orchard to think about it. 

“J don’t understand it,” thought he to 
himself. “Grown-up men and women 
can serve God, for some of them preach 
sermons to teach people to be good, and 
some give clothes and things to poor 
people ; but I am only a little boy: I 
can’t preach sermons, and I have got no 
money, so I can’t give things to poor 
people ; I can do nothing but play and 
learn my lessons. I wonder how / can 
serve God.” 

As little Carl thought this, sitting 
upon the grass beside the little rippling 
brook, all at once he heard a primrose 
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say, “I drink of your water, little brook, 
and it refreshes me; but I can give you 
nothing in return: I can only open my 
bright eye and look straight up to heay- 
en, that those who see me may rejoice 
in my beauty, and remember how good 
God is who made me so fair. This is 
what God has given me to do, and so I 
serve God.” 

Carl listened and wondered, and when 
the primrose was silent the little brook 
spoke again, and said, ‘You can do as 
we do, little boy. When your mother is 
tired and sad, or your father comes 
home weary, if you are bright and happy 
you will refresh their hearts, as I re- 
fresh the little flowers, and they will 
thank God, who gave them such a good 
and happy child, and so you will be a 
bright spot in their home, like the bright 
primrose in the soft green grass. This 
is what God has given you to do, and se 


you can serve God.” 
Family Treasury. 


WE took out a sheet, and wrote at 
the top “SABBATH EVENING,” without 
knowing what would be the subject of 
our one-page chat for this month. We 
added the name of the month almost in- 
voluntarily, and when our eye caught 
what was written — JULY —we found 
our theme. July means the Fourth of 
July; and that means, on a Sabbath 
evening, Christian patriotism. 

It seems to escape people’s notice 
sometimes, that in order to have Chris- 
tian patriotism one must Je a Christian. 
Love of country takes its character from 
the heart that loves, not from the general 
Christian atmosphere which is supposed 
to surround that heart. Let it be granted 
that we live in a Christian country. It 
does not follow that everything in it is 
Christian. Its rum-shops are not Chris- 
tian, nor its Sabbath-breaking, nor its 
abounding infidelity. This is a Chris- 
tian land because Christianity is its pre- 
vailing religion, and not Mohammedan- 
ism nor paganism. Christianity bears 
sway, not by a State-religion, but by the 
power of public opinion; and its sove- 
reignty is countervailed by a vast sum 
of rebellious private opinion and _pri- 
vate vices. Tolive in a Christian country 
is not being a Christian. To love a Chris- 
tian country is not Christian patriotism. 
There is no public character to be distrib- 
uted to poverty-stricken souls, like bread 
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in afamine. Public character is what the 
hearts of individuals make it. Paul was 
a Christian patriot, but he was not the 
citizen of a Christian country. Nero 
would not be a Christian patriot by be- 
ing heartily attached to a Christian na- 
tion. 

A Christian is one who lives “in 
Christ,” and in whom “ Christ liveth.” 
These two statements, contradictory in 
the letter, but harmonious in the spirit, 
show that the true Christian is Christ- 
like in his conduct; and Christ is the 
end and aim of his life. The model 
Christian loves his country, as Jesus 
would love it, with an unselfish, pure, 
self-sacrificing, courageous love. More 
than this, he looks through his country 
and sees Christ, his kingdom, his glory, 
rising far above and beyond the earthly 
republic, and loves his country for its 
means of exalting and glorifying his 
Saviour. He says of it, as David of Je- 
rusalem, “ Because of the house of the 
Lord our God J will seek thy good.” 

Christian patriotism is Christ’s love 
going out, through the hearts of his 
friends, toward a whole people. It is 
also love to Christ fastening on the grand 
instrumentality which a well-organized 
State affords for promoting the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, 

“Who, then, can be a Christian pat- 
riot?” He who loves his country for 
Christ’s sake, and with Christ-like mo- 
tives. He who takes his country — her 
rulers, her laws, her politics, her needy 
ones — into his closet and prays patri- 
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otically. Jeremiah once wrote, in the 
Lord’s name, a letter to the captives at 
Babylon, in which he said, “Seek the 
peace of the city whither I have caused 
you to be carried away captive, and 
pray unto the Lord for it.” That was 
good patriotism. 


Let us say one thing more. The 
Christian patriot not only loves, but 
acts according to his love; and his ef- 
fort will be to shape everything in his 
country’s policy according to Christ’s 
law and life. Ah, what a life’s work for 
a patriot ! 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XXVII. 
EVENTS IN JULY. 


1. What brave people lost their chief 
city, through siege and famine, this 
month ? 

2. What prophet saw a wonderful 
sight this month, the description of 
which occupies a whole chapter of the 
Bible ? 

3. The Jewish name of this month is 
in the Bible, yet not as the name of a 
month, but of a deity for whom women 
wept? Whatis its name? 


XXVIII. 
QUESTIONS ON EUROPE. 


1. How many countries of Europe are 
mentioned in the Bible by their modern 
names ? 

2. Where is the earliest mention of 
any part of ‘Europe? 

3. Which is the most northern and 
which the most western point mentioned? 

4. Which is the most famous city 
of Europe mentioned in the Bible? 

5. Who first preached the gospel in 
Europe, and under what circumstances ? 


XXIX. 


The fatal night is past, the night of death ; 

The houses burned, and all things that had breath 
Are now but smoldering ashes, sounding wide 

A warning ’gainst voluptuousness and pride: 

One man escaped the all-devouring flame ; 

Now think and quickly tell this one man’s name. 


Then say who hid the prophets of the Lord, 


And saved them from a cruel woman’s sword. 


A monarch reigned from India’s golden strand 
To Ethiopia’s drear and sultry land. 

He made a feast, and bade his queen be there, 
For she was thought the fairest of the fair ; 
But she refused to come. Then all agreed 
That by the king it ought to be decreed 

The queen should be for ever put away, 

Lest other wives should learn to disobey. 
Now give her name who suffered this disgrace, 
And whose successor was of Israel’s race. 


She knelt and prayed ; in bitterness she knelt, 
For who may tell the anguish that she felt ? 
But God’s anointed priest mistook her case, 
And bade her leave at once the sacred place ; 
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Meek was her answer, and the priest then said, 
Now go in peace, with blessings on thy head. 

The thing she asked was given; she then the same 
Gave back to God. Now tell her husband’s name. 


These four initials, in one word combined, 
Reveal a name of God, most precious to mankind. 
Sunday at Home. 


XXX.— A BIBLE LESSON ABOUT PRAYER. 


Hs 


ANSWERS, Gen. x. 6. (3) Ps. Ixviii. Biya) Gye 


RENE. Acts xi. 20. (5) EGypt, (6) 
XXIII, (1) THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. JESUS CHRIST. Matt. ii, TASS. 


Ex. xix. 1. (2) Asa. 2 Chron. xy. 10, XxV. Miriam. Ex. ii. 4; 
16. (3) SIvAN. Esth. viii. 9. Num. xii. ; xx. 1. 


XXIV. (1) Gen. x. 6, (2) ETHIOPIA XXVI. Parable of the Net. Matt. xiii. 
(modern Abyssinia). Esth. i. 1. PHUT. 47-49. 


XV. 20, 21; 


